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PREFACE 


This report is & team effort of the Columbia University Noise Research 
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Cheifetz in statistical and analytical design, and Frances Gach as Office 
Manager, who took care of all the administrative details. Special thanks 
also to Harkey Mayo and J. Donald Reilly of the Airport Operators Council 
International who secured the cooperation of the airport managers in the 
survey -°f their operations. Dr. Clemens A. Powell was the NASA Technical 
representative, under NASA Grant NSG-1616. 
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Abstract 


The controversy over how best to Integrate time varying noise exposures 
in residential communities can only be resolved by an analysis of objective 
data secured from well-designed community noise surveys. Past community 
studies have provided clarification of the important complex physical and 
human variables involved in the harmful health and welfare effects of environ 
mental noise, but new research is needed to quantify the number-level trade- 
offs and time of day penalties. Previous field surveys have failed to con- 
trol for various combinations of time varying noise parameters and thus, were 
unable to assess the independent and interacting effects of these factors. 
Community reactions can be compared where noise exposures are equal in day or 
evening but differ in the night time. The effects of ambient noise on more 
intense aircraft noise exposures can also be ascertained. A mail survey of 
the top 50 airports reveals at least 13 different time of day and type of 
operation situations with exposed populations up to 8-10 miles from the air- 
port. Considering regional variation, about 16 airports were selected to 
represent the range of physical exposures. A detailed personal interview 
questionnaire was developed as well as specific instructions to interviewers. 




RESEARCH PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING 
THE EFFECTS OF TIME VARYING NOISE EXPOSURES 
ON COMMUNITY ANNOYANCE AND ACCEPTABILITY, _ 




Paul N . Borsky 
Columbia University 
School of Public Health 

I. Introduction 

Some of the most difficult problems in community noise control continue to in- 
volve issues of the compatibility of environmental noise and community goals of un- 
interrupted activities and quality of life styles. Current levels of community noise 
propagation are not considered acceptable by large numbers of residents. For example 
the U.S. Census !/, in a national survey, just reported that street noise was the 
most often mentioned undesirable neighborhood condition, with over a third of all 
people mentioning noise. The U.S. National Research Council estimates that over 
40 million U.S. residents are disturbed by traffic noise and some 14 million by air- 
plane noise. Some 12 million are said to be contemplating moving due to noise. The 
report concludes, "Noise would seem clearly to be imposing a very real and very sub- 
stantial cost on American Society." Reports from other countries indicate similar 


conditions. 

While there are manv technical, political and economic reasons why community 
noise abatement has made such slow progress, the psycho-acoustic and related scien- 
tific researchers must accept their share of the responsibility. Lack of agreement 
among themselves on standardized units of measurement and comparable methods for ob 
mining and analyzing objective data has contributed to confusion among administra- 
tors and consequent delays at noise control. Quantitative relationships between 
measures of physical noise exposure and human response have not been reliably estab 

liehed. 

With the continued progress in engineering technology to reduce noise levels 
propagated by different sources, regulators urgently need more precise information 
on the relationships between standardized measures of integrated noise and human 



A. Che thre.hold of acceptability la approached by nol.e reduction tech- 
nology. It become. Incr.a.ingly Important fro. . coat-benefit coo.ldor.tlo,, to bava 
. more accurate data b.ae for critical ad.lni.tr.tlvo doclalona. A few additional 
decibel, of noiae reduction become. .ore and .ore coatly and precisely where the nolae 
limit, .re .ctu.Uy ..t ha. .ub.t.ntl.l relevance to de.lgnera and u.er. of nol.e 
.cure, .. well a. to land u.e planner, and real e.t.te operator.. Vet, no compre- 
hensive research program ha. been undertaken to .ecure the .newer, required. A re- 
view of peat research Indicate, bit. and piece, of suggestive relatton.hlps, with 
sometimes opposite and confu.lng findings. Some of the., conflicting report, will be 
reviewed and an effort will be made to emphasize the remaining gap. in knowledge 
which need urgent a t tent ioti * 

II. Review of Past Research on Human 

A. Overall Conceptual Schema 

studies of human response to environmental nol.e are intrinsically complex, and 
mul ti-dieclpllnary. Attempt, to develop simplified do.e-re.pon.e relationships inev- 
Itehly produce gross .verege .nuoy.nce prediction, with . large uheccept.ble veri- 
obtllty in response . Typlclty. in .uch over simplified schemes, noise account, for 
onlv 10-25% of the Individual variance In re.ponse. In . more complex lsbor.tory 
study 1/ , where both acou.tic end non-.cou.tlc v.ri.ble. were more controlled, a. much 
„ 50% of the total response variance we. explained with about three-fourth, due to 
.cou.tlc end one-fourth to non-.cou.tlt condition.. In « 1,.. controlled field .urvey 
by Columbia University «t JFK Airport 4/, noise alone accounted for only 10% of the 
individual enunyeuce response. But when both en integrated .cou.tlc descriptor (CNR) 
.„d three Interacting human response v.ri.ble. were included In e multiple regr...lon 

analysis, about 607. of individual variance was explained. 

Based on a number of survey results in the U.S. l'9'l , Great Britain - _ 

Sweden 19' > Switzerland W, France W and West Germany 11', a theoretical scheme 
has been developed describing the process in which noise is perceived, integrated and 



responded to by re.ident. In dlfforent comemnltlee. While there 1. g.n.r.l .gree-nt 
that thla scheme he. Identified .11 of the most Important variables. the ,uantlflc.- 
tlon of the rel.tlon.hlp. .till need, to be fully developed. To do thla effectively. 

International cooperation la essential among researchers. 

In brief, the Initial variable stimulating annoyance and other human reaponae. 

1 , the unnamed external environmental nolae. The physical characteristic, of noise 
related to community response must be eccur.tely defined and measured in order to 
understand the related difference. In human response. A number of physiological, 
situational and psychological factor, filter the phy.lc.l noise stimuli and deter- 
mine the variation. In human perceptions. The proces.lng of the perceived noise In 
the higher brain center. and the interaction of a number of aoclo-psychologlcal per- 
sonal factors Interact with these adverse feeling, to determine the final behavioral 
response, that may follow. Each of the., at.ge. In the chain of human response to 
noise must he defined and m.a.ured In order to establish reli.ble objective numerical 

relationships among them. 

B. Fetors Affecting the Physi cal Characteristics of So_und 
1 single Noiae Exposures 

In order to regulate and control Individual noise source, and the way they are 
operated, an understanding of how the phy.lc.l characteristic, of sound are related 
to human sudltory perception and r.spon.e 1. ee.entl.l. The diversity snd complexity 
of different noise descriptor, that have been developed prlmsrUy by engln.ere, on sn 
ed-hoc bests , hsve created confu.lon end Impeded comperl.on, of rese.rch findings 
among different studies. The need for standardisation la most urgent, 
a. What is known 

(II loudness and noisiness 

one of the prlmery characteristic, of 'sound' that effect. Its "unwantedness" i. 
it. perceived tnten.lty or loudness. This psychological judgement of auditory mag- 
nitude ha. been found to be primarily . function of the spectrum or tonal distribu- 
tion of the complex eound end Its lnt.o.lty <dB) . There Is a considerable liter.tur. 



W 'H Scharf ii/lZ/ and Yaniv W have both 

on th. coatplaxltlaa of londn... indent. . 

recently prepared r^preben.iv. - -1. Pua.tioP - 

„ 8 e will be aummartaed. Scherf In HI. paper, .rate., * -olae — - 
Lr. aet. dH a t.npL, aetla. el physical eoaht. that uaualiy teault « - and- 

ltory perception . U we a.K a H.tener to ,ndge tbe londne.a of tbe noiae, - . 
aponae ealtl depend primarily on tbe neural output of the auditory ayaten. , 

depend on tbe output of bi. auditory ay.tea., a. repr.aented primarily by loudoea 
pin. , boat of other factor. aucb a, tbe time of day, tbe oi tbe no - ^ 

general mood, and ad fdrth. To tbe extant that loudneae la a non-Une.r 
the acouatlc Input, we abduld come cloaer to predicting tbe annoyance by .tart 

Oitb loudnesa r.tber tb.n with the raw acou.tical a.eaaure." U 

in y. been suggested that a noise may evoke an 
Besides loudness and annoyance, it haa been sugg 

, , . . ooa 18/19/20/ A* defined by Berglund et 

tnten.edi.te quality u.u.lly called nolalneaa. 

ndlaibeaa la "the quality of tbe noiae". Hot. Important , Betglund et a a « 

thBt u, tenet. fudged tbe noiainea. and loudnea, of a aerie. of airplane and , 

. t ^ j «( f renc 69 were stna 1 1 * especial ly 

noiae. algbi flcantiy differently. However, tbe difference 

. <ffprine considerably more from loudness than 
it blah noiae level. . with annoyance differing 

did nolalneaa . Both annoyance and nOi.lnea. were Une.r function, of loudneae, nut 
noi stneaa wi. only t.t* time, ar.ater. 

A number of different ea.cul.tion procedure, and aound-leve, frequency were, t- 
inqa have been propo.ed or need for making loudneea calculations. Scharf In 
IHtng 11 of theee boiae dedcrlptor. which have been u.ed to me.aure either loudnea. 
or noiainea, W c-ludea. "an ideal (weighting, ayatem wouid give tbe a.™ vain, 
far .11 aotinda that bad been lodged aublectlvelv equal and tbe at.nd.rd deviation 
vnuid b. aero ........ -ML the at.nd.td deviation, for the calculation procedure. 

(Mark VI and VU, «.t. and Zwlcket, were lower than for the simple weighting 

of dBk. tbe difference, were lea. tb.n on. decibel". Since it baa bean found 



Shat the loudness of two sounds separated by a few minutes interval cannot be reliably 
judged as different unless their levels are more than 3 dB apart .21/, it can be con- 
cluded that the relatively simple dBA unit can generally be used to integrate spec- 
tral characteristics of sound in loudness measures used in community response studies. 
Results of a Columbia University laboratory study 22/ also found no significant dif- 
ferences in annoyance judgements when dBA, PNL or dBD were used to describe individ- 
ual aircraft flvovers and the intensities were equal. A more recent laboratory 
study at Columbia University 2 ^ also indicates that loudness is the most important 
physical variable in annoyance judgements. Yaniv 11/ reaches a similar conclusion, 
b . What is not known 

(1) duration and pure-tone corrections 

The Deerfield, Florida workshop 22 ^, on noise standards and research, a three- 
day meeting of 68 top professionals, concludes, "A national standard exists which 
permits the calculation of the loudness of noise from the acoustical properties of 
broadband, diffuse and steady state sound. This standard, ANSI-S-3-1949 (R 1972) 
does not consider the contribution to annoyance or aversiveness of other acoustical 
factors such as sound duration and tonal components and should be revised to do so. 
Evidence from different studies on the Importance of duration and tonal components, 
however, are contradictory, and therefore, more work needs to be done on these ques- 
tions". 

Scharf, in his review states, "It has often been suggested that tonal 

components make noise more annoying and several procedures for taking this effect 
into account have been proposed 24/2_3/ # However, the effect does not extend to loud- 
ness as distinct from the annoyance of noise. For example, Mark VI yielded an aver- 
age difference of approximately 0 dB between the calculated and observed loudness 
levels of 325 sounds with and without tonal components. The 81 sounds were judged 
with respect to loudness, but given the large variability in these data (standard de- 
viation was 4.5 dB), the 2-dB difference is not meaningful. On the other hand, in 





th . , tud , by H»rt VI overestimated the noUlne.e of 60 not... with 

ronel components by 1.6 dB 1... thee the 66 noi... without tone! component.". (Hot 
only were the Ollerhead .ound, lodged for noisiness, but the SPL, were .11 .bove 
,0 dB. where the 61 .ound. With ton,l component, fro. beh.rf were ,11 below 90 dB.) 

Although th. difference reported by oil.rhe.d la ■»*. « ««*“ ** P °" 1 ' 

btiity th,t when the noisiness of mt.nee .ound, is lodged, the .objective magnitude 

may increase slightly, 

Stephen. ,nd Powell U> . 1" Studying noisiness Judgement, of auper.onlc aircraft 
well a, standard let tr,„.port. and helicopter, found that E«h, which ha. a pur. 
tone and duration correction, predicted noi.lnee. Judgement, with an accuracy of 
about * MS, within the rang. of overall accuracy Of human judgement,. 

With respect to „ue,tion, of duration, HcKannell W, »* a recent Heathrow Air- 
port Study found that the relatively .hotter duration Of Concorde overflight, appeared 
,0 offset somewhat th, perceived greater loudness of the Concorde compared to con- 

ventional jets in resulting annoyance responses. 

(?) impulsiveniBSfli of nqisg 

Little i, known .bout the impulslven... Of .ound and its relation to annoyance 
judgement,. Stephen, and Powell w, in studying helicopter noise, found thst "the 
level of impulsiveness is positively correlated with noisiness, but across hellcop- 
„r types and flight conditions the addition of an impulsiveness correction doe, not 
significantly improve the correlation between noisiness Judgement, and the predictive 
measure, EPHL." * l.r« .Cl, field study of helicopter and field artillery noise 
1 . no* underway by the U.S. CoTpa of Engineer, ,nd it 1. hop.d th.t the results of 
this study may Indicate th. rel.tiv, importance Of'lmpulse hole, on community annoy- 


a nee , 


{ 3 ) vibra tions and noise 


Perceived vibration, from airplane and traffic noiae have been found factor, in 
annoyance respon.e, by moat Inv.at Igator. . IWehnoH & t. his recent .tody, found 
that the Concorde noise has generated almost ,8 many reports ot disturbance due to 



vibration* a# interruption* in speech and communication* In other studies of conven- 
tions 1 Jets, communication interruption has always been much more important than vi- 
brations. Stephens and Powell 27/ also found that the threshold of vibration detec- 
tion, defined as the level at which 50% of the observers perceived the vibration ap- 
pears to be in the range of from 62-68 dB vertical floor acceleration. This range 
corresponds to an outdoor SPL of 96-104 dB and suggests that most jet aircraft which 
generate such levels at close distances from the airport probably induce structural 
vibrations which are clearly perceptible to residents inside their homes. Thus, the 
possible interaction of vibration and audible noise probably contributes to overall 
annoyance. 

(4) intrusiveness or signal/noise ratio 
Few field surveys have been able to collect sufficient 24-hour samples of com- 
munitv noise measurements to make reliable judgements of the contribution to annoy- 
ance responses of "intrusiveness" or the signal/noise ratio of a given sound source. 
Recent lv, Bradley 22/ in Ontario, Canada, made such a study and found that day-night 
differences in traffic noise levels were extremely important. This effect may be 
partlv due to the usually lower volume and level of traffic noise at night, or to 
the lower signal/noise level at night. Warner et al — / in a similar study in 
Zurich, Switzerland, found comparable results. Ollerhead — ■ also found significant 
effects of intrusiveness in studies of airplane and street traffic noise. At low 
level aircraft noise exposures, annoyance was rank ordered bv the relative level of 
street traffic noise. But at higher aircraft noise exposures, the reverse effects 
on annoyance were noted. The greatest annoyance was reported when street traffic 
noise were each separately measured and separately correlated with annoyance responses 
the relationships were different than when both noise sources were considered to- 
gether; aircraft noise alone had the highest annoyance. Stephens and Powell 22 /, on 
the other hand, found that a combined measure . of aircraft and traffic noise generally 
produced greater annoyance than when each source was considered separately. The im- 
portance of intrusiveness is another factor that needs greater attention. 



i, mmtu sum 

wrirer .nd le ufl oj expoauree 

„ th . question of how people perceive end process . •«*« 

COT pllc.ted end erlU uncl.sr, the reel envlroo.ent.1 situation in which wen, dl«er- 

enc sources prodoc, lorrlc.r. el- «** — !*** *” ^ 

grat cd hy the exposed person, ssey -PPe.r overwhel»lnsly cooler, duel to cite . 

„„p.r of these tt*. varying v.rlable.1 there «y he different »-er. of different 

.oorce. with v.rytng noise levels end dorstions. with flucto.tlng co.hin.tlon. end 

intervale between exposure. St different tl.es of the dsy. fro. d.y to dey. ...son 
to ....on end yesr to year. In addition, a person .a, he in.lde or oot.ide a .tree 
core involved in a variety of t.ah. or activitiea. if « .re. eaperience. Urge varl- 
ations in noise exposure with „.ny intenae source, during - »»e period, and pr.c- 
cic.lly none at other period,, should the aero exposure, he av.r.g.d together with 
the Intenae noise periods! Would this O.the.atic.1 average represent the noi.e level 
to which residents respond! And should ae.sonal variation, he averaged or .cured 

separately? 

... . . j_ March 1974 . an Information Docu- 

When the EPA in the United States published in March 

- M , Raaouisite to Protect Public Health and 
me nt on the '’Levels of Environmental Noise Requisite 

Welfare with an Adequate Margin of Safety", it .elected the Ld„ a. the heat avall- 
.hl. deacriptor for integrating tl»a varying noi.e. However, it recognised that the 
w ugoe a not correlate uniquely with any .pacific effect on hue health and perfor.- 
and as such, this methodology »*y or ..y not be the best suited for defining 
notae'eriteri. or standard.. Rice W, who ha. atudiad this prohia. for a number of 
rears, si.o concludes, '•the scientific dat. currently av.il.hle are In.ufficlent to 

adequately apecify the for. auch a do.e-ra.pona. rel.tlen.hip ahould tab ... 

neld atudiaa of aircraft noi.e have ahown char although the notion of so™ hind of 
trade-off effect between eircr.ft noi.e and neber .ay survive conceptually, ..tie- 
factory quantification of this effect has not yet been achieved. In reanaly 



relationships of number. end levels of oolee exposure from Schulte's 5 I'll' study. 
Including -non-clustering surveys* omitted by Schulte, Rice find, st leeet three dlf 
ferent "dose-response" relationships. vhlch ere much more dependent on numbers of ex 
posurcs. in those c<xnsuuitic. with lone then 50.000 movement. . year, the rel.tion- 


ship between snnoy.nc, end noise is fleeter then studies with 50 . 000 - 200.000 mo- 
ments. But studies of communities with greeter then 200,000 movement, per peer heve 
more ennoyence below 75 L dn «»d less ennoyence shove 75 Ld n when compered to the 
middle group. Ysniv 11 ' found "severel temporal peremeters, i.e. number of event, 
in noise, intermlttency or interruption ret. snd durstlon. hsve been identified .. 
important , but the exact form of the quantitative relationship between these temporal 


parameters snd the subjective response 1. not clear." Most of the research on time 
varying noise ha, been done on aircraft or traffic noise sources. Pearson. M, 
Langdon 21' and Rice 21' found that adverse response Increase, as a function of the 
number of events, but each found different mathematical functions. 

Rv lander ll'll' found a minimum number of events, about two per hour or 50 per 


day was needed to register a significant number of "very annoyed" responses. Further 
increases of relatively low level (70 dBA) noise, resulted in little increase In 
announce, but increased numbers of 80 and 90 dBA noise exposures produced increased 
annoyance up to about 4 per hour or 100 per day. Then at about 200 flight, per day 
annoyance appeared to stabilise. It should be noted that the largest number of event. 


(174 per day) Included by Ryl.nder, is far below the number, experienced St major 
United States and other international airport.. Thus, hi. work does not include the 
full range of noise exposures. In a laboratory study, Ryl.nder also found that after 
6 events per hour, the percent (rather and very) annoyed persons st.billced and then 
,t 45-70 per hour annoyance appeared to drop. A laboratory study by Columbia Univer- 
sity. however, did not find such a drop in annoyance after a rate of 48 exposures per 

hour * 

Rice suggests a general hypothesis of the number-level relationships 

which ettempt, to include Ryl.nder'. end other resesrch findings. He compare, hi. 



10 . 

laboratory results with those from the field studies of Rylander, interpreted in 
terms of an 85 average peak dB(A) level, and finds that the results line up quite 
well. It could be argued that in the range of about 3-16 flights per hour the influ- 
ence of number is small, and a case for the peak level concept is presented. Decreas- 
ing importance of the number of events is also suggested at the very lower rates. 

Above about 16 aircraft per hour, however, Rice indicates that annoyance may begin 
to increase again and becomes more dependent upon number. These are both important 
departures and tend to argue against an all inclusive peak level concept. It is in- 
teresting to note that a similar relationship to that shown by Rice can be deduced 
from the laboratory study of Langdon, Gabriel and Creamer ■25^, who investigated 
judged acceptability during television viewing. While Rice agrees that an energy 
or linear fit can be applied to most community studies, he feels that the energy con- 
cept conceals the true nature of the trading relationships. If one insists on a 
single index number, then Le q appears to overstate annoyance response at some levels 
and understates it at other levels. In any specific community, with a given number 
of operations and a given traffic mix which establishes the specific levels of noise 
exposure, the use of an average measure such as could distort the predicted com- 

munity annoyance response for that area. 

Fields conducted a coranunity survey of railway noise effects in England and 
found that the annoyance relationships to common units of noise exposure were dif- 
ferent for railway noise, aircraft and road traffic noise. Berglund ^ in a study 
of street traffic, speech in a foreign language, music, pile driving, typing, jack 
hammer drilling and a jet overflight also found different psychological functions for 
different types of noise. These Results raise serious questions about the feasibil- 

nQ / 

ity of developing a universal noise descriptor for all noise sources. Bradley — in 
his study of street traffic noise, also found that while Le q was best correlated over 
all with annoyance, (r-.50), a number of other noise measures and the logarithms of 
vehicle flow rate produced similar correlations, reflecting the common energy summa- 
tion assumption. The Ln p noise measure, however, including a fluctuation component 
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waa not a successful predictor. For sleep annoyance, the Li 0 for night tine exposure 
was best correlated to the sleep response. This further emphasizes the Importance of 

the relevant time frame and activity in any computation scheme. 

b. Dav-Nlght penalty 

In evaluating the day-night penalty <10 dB) used In NEF indices, 01 lerhead 30/ 
found this too high. His study suggested a 5-6 dB penalty for evening and possibly 
night traffic. Studies by Columbia University also suggest a penalty less than 

10 dB, but the exact number needs to be established. In a Columbia University study 
in which field survey annoyance responses were compared to different simulated field 
conditions in the laboratory, annoyance with simul ated peak rather _ than average (24- 
hour) traffic volume in the laboratory was best correlated with the field survey 

annoyance response. 

c. Seasonality 

The effect of seasonality of exposure also has not been studied in any system- 
atic fashion, but a priori judgements have recognized this factor. In the New York 
area, where wind patterns and weather changes during the winter and summer not only 
alter air traffic patterns, but modify indoor-outdoor and closed and open window liv- 
ing patterns, a recent yet unpublished study by Columbia University of 2000 residents 
at JFK Airport indicates that the effects of seasonal noise on annoyance is substan- 
tial. About a third of all residents reported decreases in perceived aircraft noise 
level in the winter period. A special factor that may have limited this reduction 
was the beginning of operations of the Concorde during the winter months of this study 
and the ambiguity in the question of the reference location as inside or outside. 
Overall annoyance, however, was reported decreased by about half of all residents. 
Substantial decreases in percent of residents with "high annoyance" ( 25 - 507 .) were re- 
ported for all key residential activities, with the greatest relative declines < 60 - 
807 .) reported by the more distant residents, where the inside noise level during the 

winter is the lowest. 



C, Factors Affecting Perception of 

The process of human response begins with the perception of the stimulus. The 
fac t that the stimulus can be measured objectively by an instrument does not neces- 
sarily mean it is equally perceived by all persons exposed to it. At least two key 
factors may influence how a stimulus is perceived in the real environment. Recogni- 
tion of those factors in selecting subjects f 0 r laboratory and field studies could 
reduce subject variance. 

1, Variability in Sensitivity 

This refers to differential capabilities of individuals or groups of people to 
perceive the stimulus and generally is related to physiological differences in their 
sensory systems, Persons who feel noise affects their health may also he particu- 
larlv sensitive to it. Evidence also suggest that people with anxieties and mental 
illness may also he very sensitive to noise . 

;>. Activity Contexts 

What one is doing or wants to do at the time of noise exposure may also affect 
now the stimulus is perceived. For example, whether one is asleep, reading or play- 
ing with children mav differentially influence perception. In this connection, the 
attention mechanism (cochlear inhibitory reflex) may actually prevent the sound from 
nr-ng received bv the higher brain centers. Indirect survey evidence of this atten- 
tion mechanism is provided from a reanalysis of 1975 Columbia University survey data, 
;*or pitch environments 1 noise heard, each resident was asked, 'Would you say it is at. 
all possible for anyone to reduce the noise or not? --And almost every time you hear 
the noise do you pay attention to it until it passes or do you usually ignore it and 
hardlv ever hear it?" For persons who were highly ' fear ful of airplanes and to whom 
the aircraft noise was a signal of possible danger, *07, said they always pay atten- 
tion until it passes. In contrast, of those residents with little or no fear of air- 
planes. only half asmanv or onlv 32% said they pay attention. Those with a sense 
that the noise is unavoidable and for whom the noise has no special meaning or warp- 
ing, sav they generally ignore the sound. 
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there is lack of agreement about definitions of proper physical descript- 
ors of noise exposure, there is as yet no standardization of definitions and methods 
of measuring the intensity of annoyance, acceptability or other human responses. 

Some suggested definitions are presented in this review. 



Annoyance may be defined as a general feeling of displeasure or adversiveness 
toward a noise source which is believed to have a harmful affect on a person's health 
and well-being. ^ It is relatively easy to ascertain whether or not a person has 
any feelings of annoyance, but the measurement of degree of annoyance presents many 
nroblems . One of the major difficulties reflects the highly individual variations in 
interpretations of a unit of annoyance. ^ If a categorical scale is used, and a 
person is asked, "Is the noise very annoying, moderately annoying, a little annoying 
or nor. at all annoying?", and he answers "very annoying", we know the ordinal ranking 
. < i i i this . But the absolute amount of annoyance that qualifies as "very ''annoy- 

ing" to one person may be quite different from that of other persons. Moreover,, 
t am is no indication of the precise absolute interval between one category and 

another. For practical purposes, when categorical scales are used, each category is 
assumed to have the same meaning to all persons and the interval between categories 

Vs • dually assumed to be one digit, i.e. "very annoying" is given a value of 3, "mod- 
...•a;e)y annoying" is given a value of 2, etc. These numbers are then used in all 
$ a r i s t i cal c ompu t a t i ona . 

Some, ten years ago, TRAOOR in its social surveys, shifted to a modified 

•ordinal annovance scale, using an "opinion thermometer" which had five categories, 

;-u, with the extreme categories defined (0-not at all and 4-extremely) . Because of 
the general common meaning of numbers to most people, a number "1" represents the 
lowest amount of annoyance and "2” apparently means about twice as much as "l", etc., 
although the interval is not explicitly given. This inference is reinforced by recent 
results of special analyses of 1972 survey responses reported bv Columbia University 
While there are considerable differences in opinions among statisticians, non-para- 
metric statistics are usually used for ordinal data and parametric for interval data. 
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To test empirically for the differences in these statistical methods, everjr 
correlation in the Columbia University field study was calculated both jays, para- 
metric Pearson and non-parametric Spearman methods. In the hundreds of pairs of 
correlations calculated, not one proved significantly different in the two methods. 

rhe use of a modified ordinal scale such as initiated by TRAOOR, thus appears to 
ha-.f distinct advantages over the traditional categorical scales, since each person 
is free to select a given number from a limited range of extremes that represents his 
own intensity of feeling. In using the five-point scale, however, it was found that 
in areas close :p airports, where noise exposure is fairly high, there was an undes- 
irable clustering of annoyance responses at the upper level of ’’4". Consequently, 
in a 1975 Columbia University field-laboratory study ±5/, a ten-point scale was used 
iO-9') with the extreme categories defined as before. A special comparable question 
using the 5 -point scale was also asked in this study, so a transfer function could be 
derived between the two scales and comparisons made with previous studies. The 10- 
point scale succeeded in greater di f ferentation of responses and, therefore, has been 
used in more recent research. 

from a purest point of view, a magnitude estimation or ratio scale is most, pre- 
cise. Thus, the order and intervals between units would be explicitly defined. The 
use 'f such a scale in field surveys, however, has not been feasible. So way has yet 
been found to use a standard reference level for magnitude csf iration in social sur-. 
vevs. derglund hi'- has tried to develop a calibration prove '.re which is a transfer 
function between loudness and annoyance. The variability in response, however, is 
still considerable and many assumptions have to be made to get back to the real unvir- ^ 
onnfent. Calanter 12^ has also tried to develop a "Utilitv Comparison Scale (ICS) , 

V. 1 

which is a transfer function between intensities of feeling about life-familiar events, j 

• ' . . ' .j 

that have been scaled bv magnitude estimation methods in laboratory studies and field i 

survey annoyance responses. In two recent field studies, Columbia University has also j 
tried to relate reported perceptions of loudness in field surveys to speech interfer- 
ence as a common reference level, but results were inconclusive. Until more development j 
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« rV clearly demon.rr.ra. the .dv.nt.ge. «* tclhllity of . estimation 

technique in field aurveya. it i. propo.ad that the almpler ordinal 

scale be used. 

Ftom an .dmihi.tr. tor •. point of vie., aimple .nnoyance re.ponae. are not really 
the kind of information de.ired for e.t.hii.hing noiae limit,, host people in . corn- 
pie, urban .celery expect acme ten.ion, irritation and annoyance with environmental 
condition,, few expect or could live in a "perfect" society in which there 1. no 
dissatisfaction with living conditions. In fact, there i. considerable evidence 
that the absence of some tension, and stre.s would be as unhealthy for a person as 
over-streasing. The key question 1. how much tension or annovance is conaidered 
---a pt-able nr c^oatibie with a given quality of life goal. Webster's third hew Inter- 
national Dictionary defines "compatible" as "indicates capacity for exisring rogather 
without dlacord or conflict , although not nece.aarlly in positive agreement or 
harmonv". The goal. then. i. to define the amount of noiae that is aeeeotable to a 
community ao that comparability would exist between the noise source and the common 

f r * _ 


i c 


ley. When an effort ... made in . field survey ii! to ask residents direcl specif, 
questions about the acceptability of their noise environments, it was found tnei feet- 
lve and confusing. Many residents insisted on interpreting ■'acceptable" not as a 
judgement of what they felt was a fair compromise, but what -as in fact feasible. 

If they felt the situation was hopeless and they could not move, they said, 'of course 
it is acceptable ........I’m here", even though their annovance was M R h. In .« "«»- 

her of laboratory studies, however, by Columbia University i-'=> . 

ialitv of the situation was clear that's theoretical option existed, respondents 
answered more rationally as to what they would settle for or find acceptable. ;The _ re- 
lationship between reported degree of annovance and acceptability. ** "P° rt#d 

3 / 

latest studv, is shown in Table 1.— 



REPORTS OF AHHbYAHifiB 


Highly 

Moderate! 

Slightly 


! ■.' v a 

n c a 

Percent Judgements 

Scores 

Humber 

Acceptable ; 

Unaccepti 

7-9 

643 

7.2 % 

92.8 

r 5-6 

368 

57.6 

42.4 

0-4 

525 

94.09 

4.1 

9 

220 

0.0 

100 .0 

8 

214 

5.6 

94.4 

7 

209 

16.3 

83.7 

6 

166 

41.6 

58.4 

5 

202 

70.2 

29.2 

4 

187 

88.8 

11.2 

3 

149 

96.0 

4.0 

2 

99 

100 .0 

0 

1 

56 

100.0 

0 

0 

34 

100.0 

0 


AS can he seen* ah annoyance score Of 6-4 ii acceptable to almost 95% of all respond- 


ents* while it the Upper end Of the scale (7-9), 93% find it unacceptable, Ih mid 
scale (5-6), about half find it unacceptable, Using 1975 survey data, a series of 


cross tabulations were prepared of different cutting points for defining highly or 
slightly annoyed, (0-2* 3-4, 5+$ 0-3, 4-6, 7-9; 0-4, 5-6, 7-9) on the Single annoy- 
ance question and other activity and behavioral responses. The first two sets of 
intervals produced a number of inconsistent hon-Scale relationships, i.e. the lowest 
or highest annoyance groups had significant opposite type answers on other response 
questions. The third grouping of annoyance responses shown in table 1 had the fewest 
Inconsistent responses *hd, therefore, it IS recommended as the best for defining 
high, moderate and slight annoyance for Single questions* It also seems best related 
to judgements of ‘'acceptability'* and depending Oh political policy decisions Ott the 
proportions of people to be protected at different noise exposures, data from the 
full 10 -point annoyartce-acceptability Scale edh be Used in establishing noise regula- 
tions. Agreement on such a standard response measurement Scale is essential to 
facilitate comparisons among future Studies and tO Secure agreement Oh noise standards 
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2. Definitions of Intensity of Annoyance 
In the early 1960s, it was recognised that if international standards were to be 
established on aircraft noise exposures, agreement would be required on standardisa- 
tion of definitions of data and methods of collection and analysis. The OECD, for a 
few years, attempted to coordinate such an effort, but for a variety of political 
and budgetary reasons ceased its attempts before it could complete its objectives. 
Consequently, a number of subsequent field surveys have been completed in different 
countries, using diverse definitions of acoustic and non-acoustic factors and a vari- 
ety of methodologies and analytical procedures. Schultz 12/ has made an heroic 
effort to compare "dose-response" relationships of reports of "highly annoyed" resi- 
dents from eleven selected studies. Many arbitrary decisions were involved in adjust 
ing non-comparable data and although most of these judgements may be as good as any 
one could expect, they are no substitute for standardized data collection, and Schult 
recognizes this. As Rice indicates in his recent review, Schultz omitted certain 
studies which, when added, appear to alter his curvelenear relationships. More ob- 
jective reanalysis of 1975 survey data by Columbia University also suggest different 
definitions of high annoyance than those used by Schultz. 

a . Single question vs. multiple activity annoyance scales 
It has generally been found by social survey researchers that answers to single 
questions are subject to so many "happenstance" situations, that they are less reli- 
able as measures of intensity of feelings than indexes or scales based on a series of 
consistently related questions. McKennell at Heathrow. Francois at Orly 14 / , 

Langdon in London J>5/ f Columbia University 12 / and TRA00R ^ studies all found sup- 
port for this general finding. Consequently, practically all researchers have used 
an activities annoyance index" as the dependent' response variable. Different studies 
have used a variety of items and scale cutting points in developing their annoyance 
index, but in general, they include questions on annoyance with interference of the 
following six key activities: radio and TV listening, conversation, sleep, rest and 
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relaxation, rattles and vibrations and startle response*. A recent reanalysls of 
earlier Columbia University survey data indicates that the addition of five other 
items added little to the basic six items in differentiating annoyance responses. 
Based on a factor analyses, it was determined to use these six items in a Likert sum- 
mation scale. When a simple Likert summation scale was compared by TRAOOR 52/ to 
unequal weighting systems, little improvement was noted. Furthermore, the hierarchal 
importance of any item such as sleep interference, can vary from one community to 
another and for each community from one time period to another, depending on changes 
in actual noise exposures. Such changes in a weighted annoyance scale would compli- 
cate comparisons of data and add little precision for any single study. The use of 
the simpler Likert scale which adds all scores from each question, is therefore, 
recommended , 

b. Establishing uniform definitions of intensity of annoyance 
Schultz, after much deliberation, concluded that the top 297. of the total' annoy- 
ance scale values should be considered ''highly annoyed" , Quite independently, TRACOR 
and Columbia University staff reached different conclusions. The reanalysis of 1975 
survey data indicated that with a total of 54 scale points (6 items @ 9 annoyance 


pts) , the following three categories best describe consistent responses to three in- 
tensities of annoyance; with high annoyance including almost half of all possible 


scores . 


Scores 


Description of 
Annoyance 


0-15 

16-25 

26-54 


little or pone 

moderate 

high 


Table 2 compares these three categories of intensities of annoyance with separate 
answers to selected related questions, clearly demonstrating that the low and high 
annovance groups are both consistent in the 1 r responses , while the moderate group is 
usually somewhere in between. Only 157. of the low annoyance group gave a high annoy- 
ance response to the single summary annoyance question and about an equal number of 
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th® high annoyance group report less than high annoyance for the single question. The 
Internal consistency of the sura&ated annoyance scale is further demonstrated by the 
second group of items. Only 1-2% of the low annoyance group report high annoyance 
with sleep, rattles and vibrations and rest and relaxation. About a third of the 
low annoyance group have high annoyance with being startled, 26% with TV and radio 
interference and 22% with conversation interruption. In contrast, the high annoyance 
group reports 97% have high annoyance with TV and radio interference, conversation 
and startle reactions. In addition, 84% report high annoyance with interruption of 
rest and relaxation and 68% with sleep interference and rattle and vibration. 

A further indication of the consistency of these scale categories are the 
answers to the early questions of the interviews. In reply to the open question 
about "things disliked around here", 57% of the high annoyance group voluntarily men- 
tion aircraft compared to only 177. of the low annoyance gcoup. The answers to the 
first direct question, however, on degree of dislike reveals the inadequacy of- 
single question indexes. Almost 40% of the low annoyance group report high dis- 
like, while 92% of the high annoyance group also report high dislike. The question 
on "poor neighbor" is presented as a control, to show there was no significant dif- 
ference on this item among annoyance groups and that residents were giving different 
answers to questions that were unrelated to annoyance with noise and consistent 
answers to related questions. 

In connection with some behavioral issues, almost half the highly annoyed felt 
like moving compared to only 287. of the low annoyance group. Furthermore, practic- 
ally all "highly annoyed" volunteered that aircraft operations was the reason for 
choosing to move, in contrast to only 37. of the low annoyance group. 
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COMP ARISON OF OVERALL ANNOYANCE RES PONSES 
WITH AIRCRAFT ON NOISE WITH Sm^FTraiC-1975„SlJM gX 

A w N b V A is c fc SCALE 


Anriovlrice-jairtRle question 

Low (0-4) 

Moderate (5-fe) 

High (7-9) . , 

Annoyance With Activity 


Low 

N-261 
67 t 
18 
15 


Noderate 
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20 t 

36 

44 
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4 1 
12 
84 


TV or Radio Low 

59 

9 

2 

1 

Moderate 

i5 

o 

1 
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26 . 

85 

97 

< i Low 

98 

84 

30 

Moderate 

i 

5 

2 

High 

, i . 

11 

68 


93 

75 

28 

Kflltlc auu rT*\ 

Vibrations Moderate 

5 

12 

4 

Hi eh •: 

2 ■. . 

13 

68 


96 

72 

15 

Rest ana 

3 

8 

3 

pCioAOl lOTI UWU^VU 

Hi ah 

i , 

20 

83 

f \ hh Ld$/ 

65 

16 

2 

UOilV CL od L lull , 

Moderate 

13 

8 

i 

High 

. '&&..« 

76 

97 

...... ; ■ — — — — — 

43 

9 

1 

startle ■ 

Mddira te 

24 

ib 

2 

Mich 

33 

81 

97 

— — — •— 

3. Volunteered ; 
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A -i ir ln r a f r 
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46 
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4. Direct question oh 




Degree disliked 


ii 

3 

Aitcraft ttbiife Low 
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Modetiite 

20 

16 

5 

Hi eh 

38 

' ii 

92 

■ ■,«?■ .JPi. ■ -- » - » — 

1 vOW 

97 

95 

93 

Mridera te 

i 

i 

4 

4 IvlU u 

High 

2 

4 

3 

s. Pilt like moving 
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28 % 

36 

7. 49 % 

NO 

72 

64 

51 

3 pavchd-Social Factors tha 
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noyance 

and Acceptability 
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a. General evidence of 

importance 

rLEAX±\ 

iib-soeiai factbri 

A number of intervening factors Hi 

ive been ide 

nti fled 

as significantly 


A number or liuervenuiK tocuuia ■ 

h _ fh f le i d 5 / 6 / 7 /S/ 9 /jl/ll/i 2 / 13 / and laboratory studies, 
nnoyance responses tn botn rieia — — — — — 
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All of these studies were based on early U.S, research iV and used similar sampling 
«nd questionnaire designs. The specific questions, however, were often different. 

The sampling plans usually selected areas at different noise exposures and randomly 
sampled residents in homogeneous areas. The questionnaires masked the objective of 
the study and proceeded from general open questions to more specific questions on 
noise. 

McKennell 20/ in his recent study of the Concorde, found "the degree of annoy- 
ance with aircraft in general and the level of patriotic feeling about Concorde were 

the two variables with the highest correlations with Concorde annoyance higher 

even than the correlation with its noise level." Bradley 22/ t in his comprehensive 
traffic survey, found the same psycho-social factors important in explaining annoy- 
ance variance in road traffic as in the aircraft noise studies. He concludes, "The 
following individual subject variables were found to be quite successful in increas- 
ing the variance explained: concern for accidents, perceived difficulty to reduce 


noise, psychological stress and satisfaction with the neighborhood Similarly 

subjects perceived traffic noise was harmful to their health ...... demographic vari- 


ables were generally unsuccessful as in msny previous studies (in explaining variance 

in annoyance) It appears that people resent unfair treatment. Thus, if they 

think it is easy to reduce traffic noise levels, or that vehicles are not very neces- 
sary, they are more annoyed by traffic noise. Similarly, subjects were more annoyed 
bv unnecessary noises such as squealing tires." This latter factor is comparable to 
"feelings of misfeasance" which will be discussed below. Tarnopolsky $&/ in an inno- 
vative study of aircraft noise, annoyance and mental health around Heathrow Airport, 
concludes, "Noise per se does not appear to be a major cause of 'frank psychiatric 
illness' ...... Psychiatric cases are very vulnerable to noises and easily annoyed in 

the community . Psychiatric cases, however, only contribute a third of the total 

' verv annoyed', therefore, cannot be suspected of suffering frank mental illness. 
Francois — in a study of about lOOt) residents around Paris-Orly Airport, had similar 
findings. "The average degree of anxiety, nevrosism and extroversion is not modified 
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by the aircraft noise level, even among respondents exposed to a loud noise for a long 
period of time (10 years or more) ...... Noise seems more related to feelings of 

malaise or to subjective symptoms, than to specific organic illnesses " In addi- 

tion to the evidence of the above field surveys, an unpublished laboratory study by 
Galanter and two studies by the Columbia University noise research laboratory 
also confirmed that tension, fear and residential experience significantly modify an- 
noyance responses. 

b . Evaluation of Selected Psycho-social Factors 

The basic desired activities affected by noise and causing differential annoy- 
ance when they are disturbed, are presented in Table 2. Likert scales developed by 
Columbia University to indicate intensity of feelings of fear, misfeasance and other 
selected psycho-social variables which affect annoyance will be discussed below. 

(1) Fear 

The fear scale used in Columbia University studies consists of a summation of 
four items from the community questionnaire. Respondents were asked to rate; 1) their 
dislike of unsafe low-flying airplanes, 2) how much the noise from airplanes startle 
or frighten them, 3) how often they felt airplanes were flying too low for the safety 
of the residents, 4) how often they felt there was some danger that they might crash 
nearhv . 

These four items have strong face validity as well 3s high item intercorrelation. 
In addition, a number of the items have been shown to be related to annoyance in pre- 
vious research IftfV . The coefficient of reliability (alpha) for the fear scale is 
.84. Reanalysis for consistency of score responses from the Columbia University 1975 
study indicated that a score of 0-5 represented low fear, 6-17 moderate fear and 
18-36 high fear. The correlation of fear and annoyance in the Columbia University 
1972 study was r».72 and about the same in the 1975 reanalysis of Columbia University 
data (r*». 70) . 

( 2) Misfeasance 

The concept of misfeasance is an outgrowth of Borsky's — ^ concept of 
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"considerateness" , McKennell** & concept of "preventebiilty", and TRAODR's l 1 term- 
lnology of "misfeasance". This scale was Intended to measure the respondents’ be- 
lief that various agents connected with aircraft noise propagation are capable of 
reducing the noise but for some insufficient reason are not. The agents in the 
Columbia University scale include "the people who run the airlines", "the airport 
officials", "the other governmental officials", "the pilots", "the designers and 
makers of airplanes", and "the community leaders". The coefficient of reliability 
(alpha) for the misfeasance scale is .76. The correlation with annoyance was r».32 
in the Columbia University 1972 study and r-.37 in the 1975 reanalysis. Evaluation 
of the 1975 data indicate that scale scores of 0-15 represent little misfeasance, 

16-25 moderate and 26-54 high misfeasance. 

(3) Health Attitudes 

McKennell — ^ reported a strong relationship between the belief that aircraft ex- 
posure affected the respondent’s health and annoyance. In recent Columbia University 
questionnaires, respondents were asked "how harmful do you feel the airplane noise 
is to your health?" This item was scored 0-9 with 9 being very much. The correla- 
tion with annoyance was r-.63 in 1972 and r-.61 in 1975. Scale scores of 0-4 indi- 
cate low health effects, 5-6 moderate and 7-9 high health effects. 

(4) Im portance of Aircraft 

A small relationship (r-.12) was reported by McKennell §! between an aircraft 
importance scale and annoyance. In the present 1975 study respondents were asked 
how important they felt commercial airplanes were to national welfare, the commmity 
and their own family. Each item was scored 0-9 with 9 meaning very important. The 
sum of these three items was termed respondent's feelings of aircraft importance. 

The correlation in 1972 was r«.22, but in 1975 it was r-.13. 

(5) Other factors 

The relationship between many other items in survey questionnaires and annoyance 
were computed. Number of dislikes with other than noise conditions had a correlation 
of r-. 49 with 1975 annoyance responses. General noise sensitivity in 1975 had a 
correlation with annoyance of r-.26. All traditional demographic variables, such as 
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«ge t sex, education, Income, marital status, etc. hfd little, if §t»y, significance 
to f^cyijficc rcfi^pciei. 

•flic above intervening p|ycbC-»^l|l have fll been found important in 

moat field survey « that have attempted to mnaanre tt»etn. fable 3 ahpws the relation- 
ships of some of these moat important variables. 

TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF ANNOYANCE RELATED FEELINGS ABOUT AIRCRAFT NOISE 


Attitude Indexes 

1 . Fear of Crashes 

2 . E xtent affects health - 

3. Feelings officials are 

mi s feasant 

4 . Fee l aircraft Important 

5 . Intensity of dislikes 

in neighborhood 


Intensity of Annoyance 



Low 

Moderate 

High 

Low 

49 7. 

25 7. 

5 7. 

Moderate 

42 

40 

20 

High ’ 

9 

35 

75 

Low 

Moderate 

84 " 

9 

' 66 
17 

25 

lb 

High 

7 

17 

59 

Low 

Moderate 

, 5 Q 
22 

30 

24 

18 

20 

High 

28 

46 

62 

Low "" 

. 12 

' 17 

20 

Moderate 

25 

24 

30 

High 

63 

59 

50 

Loy 

73 

' 54 

30 

Moderate 

24 

35 

44 

Misi-l— 

3 

11 . 

26 


Only 47. of the low annoyance group reports high fear of aircraft, while 757. of 
the high annoyance group reports high fear. With respect to feeling? that noise ad- 
versely affects health, 847. of the lew annoyance group have low scores on the health 
item, compared co 257. for the high annoyance group . Similar contrasting relation- 
ships are shown for feelings of misfeasance, aircraft impprtance and dislikes in 
neighborhood. Low anrioyance i? associated with feelings of lqy fear , low health ef- 
fects, low mis feasance , high aircraft importance end loy dislikes of general condi- 
tions in the neighborhood'.. The interactions Of npise Intensity, fear, misfeasance 
and health effects on reports of annoyance are shown fn Table 4. The close distance 
residents were exposed to noise levels over 90 Lp n , the middle distance to 80-85 L ( j n 
and the distant areas to 65-70 Lp , When all three aftitudinal variable? are combined 
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with physical exposure levels, the overwhelming importance of these sociopsycholog- 
ical effects on annoyance is apparent. If one considers only residents living close 
to airport areas with equal noise exposures greater than 90 L<j n , residents with 
feelings of great fear, a high degree of misfeasance and marked adverse health ef- 
fects report that 94 percent have a high degree of annoyance and only 2 percent have 
a low degree of annoyance. Likewise, residents living in much quieter, distant areas 
with an Ld n of 65 - 70 , who have the same feelings of great fear, a high degree of 
misfeasance and marked adverse health effects report almost the same annoyance; 86 
percent high, 8 moderate and 6 percent low annoyance. 

In contrast, among persons living close to airport areas who have the opposite 
combination of attitudes (i.e., a low level of fear, a low degree of misfeasance and 
low adverse health effects), only 10 percent have feelings of great annoyance and 2 
percent low annoyance. Table 4 presents these relationships. 

Otuer Factors: The relationships among many other items in survey question- 

naires and annoyance were computed. Importance of aircraft and aviation had a corre- 
lation of r*^).13 with annoyance, number of dislikes with other than noise conditions 
had a correlation of r-0.49 and general noise sensitivity had a correlation with an- 
novance of r-0.26. All traditional demographic variables, such as age, sex, educa- 
tion, income and marital status, had little if any relationship to annoyance responses. 

TABLE 4 

INTER-RELATIONSHIPS OF FEELINGS OF FEAR. 


MISFEASANCE AND 

ADVERSE HEALTH 

EFFECTS 

ON ANNOYANCE 

a m. 

Total 

N-370 

90 

6 

4 

Intensity of Feelings 

WITH AIRCRAFT 

Annoyance 

High 

Moderate 
Low 

NOISE 

Distance Group 

Fear Misfeasance 

High High 

Health 

High 

Close 

N«249 

94 

4 

2 

Middle 

N-79 

84 

9 

7 

Distant 
N *81 

86 

8 

6 

Moderate Moderate 

Moderate 


N-7 

N**5 

N-12 

N-24 



High 

43 

60 

50 

50 



Moderate 

14 

40 

17 

21 



Low 

43_ _ 

0 

33 


Low Low 

Low 


N-20 

N-37 

N-117 

N«174 



High 

10 

5 

3 

4 



Moderate 

15 

16 

4 

8 



Low 

75 

79 

93 

88 
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E. Factors Affecting Other Behavi oral Responses 

1. Whether or not a feeling of annoyance is ever expressed to someone else 
or whether it remains a silent psychological emotion depends on a number of other 
intervening variables. It should be noted that expressions may be voluntary or 
elicited and that different factors facilitate and impede such expressions. Some of 
the forms of expressions are: a) Personal_j^p mmuMcati^ of the residents' feelings 

wi-i other neighbors, the operators of the noise source or the authorities. This 
could be verbal or written, b) Support of j£t ^ U£_^ction - if asked to sign a peti- 
tion, attend a meeting or participate in Some other group action designed to reduce 
or modify the noise source, c) Helping to or^anlz e^^u^acUon - a more difficult 
expression, involving more effort and activity, d) Legal action - the decision to 
resort to legal action to modify or eliminate the source or even obtain compensatory 

damages is an extreme form of annoyance expression. 

-able 5 presents some data from the 1975 Columbia University reanalysis Of re- 
ported complaint behavior. The combined action potential scale was constructed from 
the questions dealing with feelings or desires to engage in various types of complaint 
Indicating that annoyance is the Underlying basis of desires to complain, 60% of the 
low annoyance group had a low complaint potential, compared to only 12% of the high 
annovance group. The hi*h annoyance group reported that 75% had a high complaint 
potential. In contrast, while 76% of the high annoyance group actually said they 
talked to friends about their hostile feelings, less than half even signed a petition 
and less than 30% wrote or telephoned or contacted an official or local organization. 
The disparity between desires to complain and actual complaint behavior is the reason 
why complaint files are poor predictors of basic noise problems. 





Discuss with friend 

Sign petition 

Write or oh one official 

Visit official 

Contact local organization 

Help organize committee 


19 

48 

81 

1 6 

40 

71 

10 

24 

62 

3 

10 

33 

7 

17 

53 

3 

8 

26 



Discuss with friend 

Sign petition 

Write or phone official 

Visit official 

Contact local organization 

Help organize committee 


18 

44 

76 

9 

24 

42 

5 

10 

29 

2 

3 

7 

5 

9 

27 

2 

3 

6 


There are a number of factors that probably explain the relatively low complaint 


behavior in this study. First, is the extent of underlying motivation or annoyance 
level, already shown in Table 5. Second, there is the question whether it is phys- 
icallv possible to reduce the noise. As Table 6 shows, b87, of the high action poten- 
tial group feel it is possible compared to 377. for the low action potential group. 
■Third, there is the question of knowledge of the complaint process. Responses in 
Table h indicate that onlv 42% of the "high complaint potential' group even said they 
<n ew whom to call and only 21% correctly said the FAA. In contrast, the less annoyed 
and low complaint potential group only said 24% knew whom to call and only 11% actu- 
allv gave a correct answer. Fourth, there is the question whether the respondent has 
anv expectations of success or what he believes past experiences have been with com- 
plaining. Only 11% of the high complaint potential group and 7% of the low complaint 
group feel individual complaints would do anv good. Even if the community were or- 
ganized, only from 3-15% felt the chances of success were big ., 60.-70% felt thev were 
low. Of the relatively few who actually said they did something in complaining, only 
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9% of the high complaint potential and 6% of the low complaint potential groups felt 
it did any good. In summary, while many residents with high complaint potential 
felt noise abatement was possible, and were highly annoyed, only 21% knew where to 
complain and only about 10% believed individual complaints were effective. These 
factors inhibited complaint. 

In considering other personal characteristics and their relation to complaints, 
it has generally been found that better educated, higher income, higher social 
status persons are more prone to express their feelings in the form of complaints. 
Table 6 indicates that 36% of the high complaint potential group had college educa- 
tion, compared to 23% of the low complaint group. Likewise, 34% of the high com- 
plaint group reported incomes of $15,000 or more compared to 36% of the low com- 
plaint potential group. 

The relative availability of behavioral avoidance measures may also be a factor 
in whether or not a person complains. When asked, whether they ever felt like moving 
onlv about 40% said they did, while most did not consider moving a reasonable alter- 
native. Only about half of the high complaint potential group gave airplane noise 


as a reason for desiring to move. 



TABLE 6 


*■ 7 , 


FACTORS AFFECTING COMPLAINT BEHAVIOR 

ACTIOS POTENTIAL 
Low Moderate High 


Item 


Possible Reduce Aircraft Noise 

Yes 

37 7. 

-4 7. 

68 % 


No 

43 


22 


Don 1 t Know 

20 


10 

Know Whom to call to Complain 

Yes 

24 


42 

No 

76 

J«S 

38 


Whom would you call 


FAA 


11 


21 

Community organization 


4 

- 

6 

Local police 


3 

c 

5 

Other 


7 


12 

Would individual complaint do 

Yes 

7 

13 

11 

anv Rood 

No & Don’t Know 

93 

s ** 

89 

If Community organized, what 

Low 

73 

C 

58 

are chances of success in 

Moderate 

9 

~ V 

.21 

reducing noise 

High 

3 

* 4 

15 


Don * t Know 

15 


6 

Felt like moving 

Yes - Reason Aircraft 

9 

17 

20 


Yes - Other Reasons 

33 

1 5 

24 


No 

58 

3 S 

56 

Persona 1 Char ac ter is tics 

Male 

69 

7 F 

69 

Sex * 

Female 

31 

iS IS 

31 

Education 

1-3 Grade School 

19 

11 

7 


4-5 High School 

58 

. 35 

57 


College 

23 

34 

36 

Family Income Less than 

$6,000 

12 


6 

$6,000 less than $10,000 

10 

13 

9 


$10,000 less than $15,000 

20 

18 

18 

$13,000 less than $20,000 

16 

21 

23 

$20,000 or more 

20 

19 

31 

Re fusal/Don' t Know 

22 

21 

13 


30 


F. Summary of Review of Past Research Finding* 

The following are the principal conclusions from the review of past research 

1. Measurement of single events 

a. dBA can be used as a standard noise descriptor for integrating 
spectral differences of different sources in community noise studies, 

h. More laboratory research is needed on the effects of durations 
( greater than ? seconds) on loudness, noisiness and annoyance judgements. 

c. More laboratory research is needed on the effects of pure tone 
components, especially at higher intensity levels, on loudness, noisiness and annoy- 
ance responses. 

d. More laboratory research is needed on the interaction of low fre- 
quency vibrations and noise Intensity on loudness, noisiness and annoyance responses. 

e. More laboratory and field research is needed to determine the ef- 
fects of impulse noise on annoyance responses. 

f. More laboratory and field research is needed to study the intru- 
siveness of a single noise exposure against different ambient noise levels and spe- 
cific effects on loudness, noisiness and annoyance judgements. 

2 . Measurement of Multiple Events 

a. More laboratory and field research is needed to establish the 
relationships between annoyance responses and number and level of noise exposures of 
different sources, per given time period. 

b. More laboratory studies are needed of fluctuating rates of noise 
exposures, intervals between event9 per given time period and annoyance responses. 

c. More field research is needed to determine the possibly different 
effects of noise exposures during time of day (day-evening and night) on annoyance 
responses. 

d. More longitudinal field studies are needed to determine the ef- 
fects on annoyance of seaspnal and other changes in noise exposure over longer time 


periods . 
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e. More laboratory and field research is needed to determine the 
special relationships between different types of noise exposures and sleep disturb- 
ance. 

f. More field research and possibly laboratory studies are needed to 
determine whether the location of a residence directly under a flight track or off 

to the side, makes a difference in annoyance judgements when the sound levels of both 
residential areas are comparable. This information is urgently needed to justify 
the use of noise level contours. 

3. Measurement of Human Response 

a. Standard definitions are needed for annoyance, acceptability and 
complaint behavior. 

b. Standard methods of measurement are needed for determining feel- 
ings of annoyance, acceptability and complaint potential. 

c. A standard list of the principal psycho-social variables which in- 
fluence annoyance and complaint responses and their methods of measurement are re- 
quired. 

d. Field studies are interdisciplinary and require more precise 
sampling and field measurements of both noise exposure variables and human responses. 
Laboratory studies can develop the hypotheses of relationships between noise expos- 
ure and human response, but field studies provide the validation and measurement of 
absolute numerical relationships. Laboratories can systemat ica 1 ly test variables 
while in real environments not all combinations of variables are available for study. 
III. Research Plan 

A . Research Objectives 

One of the principal goals of noise regulatory agencies is to ascertain what 
noise exposures under different land use conditions are compatible with the health 
and well being of exposed populations. Most of the recent pressures for noise abate- 
ment and control have come from occupational and residential sources* This research 
plan is designed to provide basic statistical information on the way residents inte- 
grate time varying noise exposures and how their reactions vary with different 
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residential noise condition** By establishing a statistically reliable data base on 
these human response relationships, a more valid noise predictor can be developed 
for regulatory and other purposes. Such a pirpdieitpr if urgently peeded to guide 
noise regulators in determining where to establish residential noise exposure limits. 

Previous community noise studies have failed to control adequately for combin- 
ations of different time varying variables that occur in realistic noise environ- 
merits , Consequently, it has not been possible to establish valid statistical weights 
for these time varying factors or to develop a single reliable noise descriptor to 
integrate these different noise exposures. The plan of this proposed study is to 
simultaneously control for four primary acoustic variables : 1) number and 2) level 

of aircraft noise exposures and 3) ambient noise during 4) different time periods 
of the day, evening and night. It should provide answers to the following questions: 

1 . How are different numbers and different levels of noise exposure inte- 
grated bv residents engaged in different activities? In most existing schemes it ig 
a ssumed that an energy rule operates, i .e , a doubling of number of events or level 
of noise is worth 3 dB . Recent laboratory studies suggest that this is an oversimp- 
lification of how people react . Results of these limited studies suggest that dif- 
ferent rules apply when the number of exposures are few or many. 

2. Are exposures during different time periods of equal importance or are 
evening and night events more annoying and, therefore, different weights should be 
given to each period. Those who believe ip the equal importance hypothesis nov use 
an Lgq poise index; others use a 10:1, 15:1 or 20:1 dav-night penalty. (Ld n uses a 
10:1 penalty). It should be emphasized that there is no firm data base for supporting 
any of these views. There is some evidence that there is a day-night differential- 
and that 10:1 may he top high, but what the dav-night weight should be needs this 
empiri cal research , 

3. How does the fluctuating ambient noise resulting from road traffic and 
commercial and industrial and other noise sources influence perception and annoyance 
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with an intrusive aircraft noise flyover? Limited laboratory studies suggest contra 
dictory effects. 

4 . What are the modifying effects of human attitudes and experiences on 
annoyance responses under the controlled acoustic conditions? 

B. Overall Research Plan 

The research strategy Is to find different communities in the vicinity of air- 
ports where the noise conditions would be comparable during two of the three time 
periods, day, evening and night, but different during one of the periods. Then, re- 
sponses obtained from samples of residents actually living under these measured dif- 
ferent environments could be compared and the day-evening and night time penalties 
could be calculated. Likewise, by measuring the actual numbers and levels of noise 
exposures during each time period, the best statistical relationships could be ob- 
tained between the acoustic and human response variables. Presently used descript- 
ors such as Le q , Ld n , L*ip, etc. could also be derived from the basic data and tested 
sgainat the human response variables/ 

With the cooperation of the Airport Operators Council International, about 50 
of the major commercial airports were contacted (see Appendix A) and detailed infor- 
mation wda obtained on flight operations, flight tracks and exposed populations. 

From these basic reports a sample design was developed. 

C. Sample' Design 

The sample areas will be selected according to combinations of the four phys- 
ical variables: 4 groups of numbers of aircraft operations by 3 time periods, by 4 

peak noise levels, by 2 ambient noise levels. 

1. Aircraft Operations Criteria by Time Period 

From the detailed, review of previous research reported in the first section of 
this report and after consultation with a number of acoustic experts, the following 
four groupings were established for aircraft operations by 3 time periods as shown 


in Table 7. 




imu. 

NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS BY SELECTED TIME PERIOD 




Hu 

» b e r 

Of Operatlo 

n * 



Nona, (Nel 

Low (Ni) 

Moderate (N 2 ) 

Hifeh Ola) 


Time Period 

(0) ( 

-3 per hr.) 

(6-10 per hr.) 

(15~Kper hr 

n 

- 12 hr. Pay * (0700 - 1859) 

0 

-36 

72-120 

180 

T2 

- 3 hr. Eve, (1900 - 2159) 

0 

- 9 

18-30 

45 

T3 

- 9 hr, Night (2200 - 0659) 

0 

-27 

54-90 

135 


Daily Total 

Q 

-72 

144-240 

360 


30 days 

0 

-2160 

4320-7200 

10,800 


365 days 

0 

-26,280 

5^560-87,600 

131,400 


The groupings of aircraft operations 

presented in Table 7 and the peak 

: levels of 


noise exposure discussed below are used only for initial selection of sample areas. 
Analyses of actual flight operations during the survey period and acoustic field 
measurements will be used to describe more accurately the actual noise exposures. 

%. Peak bevels of Aircraft Noise 

Four (4) outdoors peak aircraft noise levels were established as follows: 

PEAK LEVELS OF NOISE 

L 1 l 2 ^3 **4 


80 dBA 9Q dBA 100 dBA 110+ dBA 


By tracking different distances from the airport along approach and departure flight 
paths, the approximate peak noise levels can be estimated. The numbers actually 
used in the analyses as previously stated, will be based on actual field measurements 
and operations data for the time of the field study. 


3. 



Levels 


Two (2) ambient noise classifications were established; low (B^) - Leq-55, 
high (B 2 ) - Leq 65+. 

4. Proposed Design of Sample Areas 

In most airport areas, Qomsunitiea can be found with the 4 peak aircraft and 2 
ambient noise levels. But of the 64 possible combinations of the 4 classes of numbers 
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> irporta studlod. These 13 primary cells, however, will enable the accoapli*hM»at of 
the stated objectives of this study. The list of 13 groups Is presented below: 

Time of Day 


Group Tl T2 T3 Group T1 T2 T3 Group T1 T2 T3 


1 

m 

Nl 

■k 

Nl 

5 

a a. 

N2 

A. 6- 

Nl 

A V 

NO 

9 

N3 

N3 

* -a 

N3 

2 

N1 

Nl 

N2 

6 

N2 

Nl 

Nl 

10 

N3 

N3 

N2 

3 

Nl 

Nl 

NO 

7 

N2 

N2 

NO 

11 

N3 

N3 

Nl 

4 

Nl 

N2 

Nl 

8 

N2 

N2 

Nl 

12 

N3 

N2 

NO 









13 

N3 

N2 

Nl 


Group 1 has a low number of operations for all three time periods. Groups 2 and 3 
also have low operations during the day and evening, but Group 2 has moderate opera- 
tions during the night and Group 3 has no operations at night. By varying conditions 
for only one time period, analyses can be made of the human effects of night opera- 
tions. 

The total sample based on these 13 primary groups will include 104 distinct 
acoustic exposure situations and about 10,400 residents. The calculations for 
sample size are shown below: 

13 primary groups (no. aircraft operations X Tl-3) 

X 4 peak aircraft noise levels 

52 groups 

X 2 background noise groups 

104 different acoustic exposure areas 
X 100 representative residents per group 

10,400 total sample of residents 

Sixteen airports, as shown in Table 8, have been selected to represent the 13 
primary exposure groups. Within each airport exposure group, 8 separate communities 
will be selected, representing the 4 peak noise and 2 background noise situations. 

The airports were selected so that there would be some geographic balance and where- 
ever possible, each airport would contain a number of different flight tracks repre- 
senting more than one primary acoustic situation. Such a design optimizes the 
efficiency of field costs and operations. 
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Thus, in Sin Francisco and Boston, 4 different primary noise exposure groups 
can b« tested and in Los Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, N.Y., Miami 
and Atlanta, at least 3 primary exposure groups tan be interviewed. At least three 
different geographic airport areas are included in each primary exposure group when- 
ever possible to reduce any unique effects which ifey be characteristic of a partic- 
ular area* Thus, for most of the 104 acoustic exposure areas, only about 20-30 resi- 
dents would be randomly selected from a small cluster of adjacent blocks. The exact 
number would be assigned after an actual listing is made of dwelling units in each 
CluSter* Table 8 shows the 13 primary groups by airport areas. Table 0 groups the 
airport areal by each of the 13 primary groups* By examining each vertical row in 
Table 8, the distribution of primary acOustic conditions for each area can be seen 
at a glance* 

TABLE 8 


TENTATIVE SAMPLE OF AIRPORTS 


No. 


4 

WEST 





San Francisco 

(iil. 

112 . 

2 2 1 , 


Lo# Att&6leri 

(Ill, 

221, 

333) 


Salt Lake 

(220) 




Dallas 

(HI, 

110, 

221) 

r 

CENTRAL 





St . Louis 

(ill, 

121, 

221) 


Cleveland 

(111, 

110, 

221) 


Louisville 

(121) 




Chicago 

(221, 

331, 

332) 


Milwaukee 

(110, 

220) 


4 

EAST 





Boston 

(111* 

110, 

211, 


JFK - N.Y* 

(221, 

331, 

332) 


Nwfc - N.Y* 

(221, 

321) 



LgS - N.Y. 

(330) 



3 

SOUTH 





Miami 

(111, 

331, 

321) 


Nashville 

(210) 




Atlanta 

(333, 

331, 

332) 


16 
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TABLE 9 






TENTATIVE SAMPLE OF AIRPORTS BY 





NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT AND TIME PERIOD 


Los 

Angeles 

111 

San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Dallas 

Miami 

Boston 

Cleveland 

112 

San Francisco 






110 

Milwaukee 


Dallas 

Boston 

Cleveland 


121 

St. Louis 


Louisville 




221 

San Francisco 
St. Louis 

Newark 

Dallas 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

JFK 

Los 

Angeles 

220 

Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee 





211 


' 


Boston 



210 

Nashville 






333 



Atlanta 



Los 

Angeles 

331 



Miami 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

JFK 


332 

San Francisco 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

JFK 


330 

NY Lga 






321 

5. Analysis Plan 

Newark 

Miami 





The analysis will proceed 

in four stages: 


. 

1* . ■ 


a. First, prediction equations will be developed for combinations of num 


bers of aircraft operations by level of exposures for each time period separately. 

As will be described in the discussion of the questionnaire, all residents will be 
asked whether they are usually at home during each time period, and if at home, how 
annoyed they are by aircraft and other types of noise. Thus, respondents can be 
divided into three groups: those at home during all three time periods; two or only 

one time period. Multiple regression equations can be computed for each resident 

group in the form: 
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Mo. Lave l 

Yfi “ AX^ 4- 8 X 2 

Yt 2 " C*3 f ®XA 

yt3 - SX5 k m 

The beta weights and slopes of the different regressions can p# compared to 
establish any differences for time periods. The transfer function between annoyance 
and acceptability will be introduced so that acceptability levels can be calculated 
for different combinations of aircraft operations. Each flyover will be tabulated 

separately, 

i.e. 1 100 dBA 

4 @ 90 dBA 

6 0 85 dBA 

Different averages can also be computed and compared. 

b. Multiple regression equations will be developed tor all time per- 
iods combined. This is the real environment situation where there are interactions 
of time exposures, A hypothetical equation wovild be of the fortr. . 

Day Evening Night 

i - 2X^ + .5X2 + 3 X 3 + . 75 X 4 + lOXr, 4- 2X{, - C 

If Xi, 3 and 5 are number of operations, then a comparison of beta weights for 
Dav : r, arid Night (10) suggest each night operation is equivalent to 0 dav flights. 
Thus. .*.e feasible time of day penalties will be computed, Further analyses will indi- 
rat e the relative contributions of each time period to overall annoyance 00 and 
• whether a rule of diminishing returns can be used in a predictive equation. 

Two tvpes of dependent annoyance responses can be tested; the answers to a 
single question (Q 5 (3) and 11Z) and to a combination of activity annoyance questions. 
(0.11, Appendix B2) The calculation of acceptability levels can be included to indi- 
cate different options to regulators. 

Special regression and analyses of variance will be possible for eight sets of 
acoustic situations where two time periods are comparable but one is different as 


follows : 
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Code Humber flight* per hr . 

3 15 + 

2 6-10 

1 -3 

0 0 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


T1 T2 T3 

1 1 1 

1 1 2 

1 1 0 

12 1 
1 1 1 

12 1 

2 2 1 

3 2 1 


T1 T2 T3 

(4) 2 2 1 

2 2 0 

(5) 21 1 

1 1 1 

( 6 ) 210 

1 1 0 

(7) 3 2 1 

3 3 1 


T1 T2 T3 

(8) 3 3 3 

3 3 1 

3 3 2 

3 3 0 


c. The effects of background noise can be introduced in the above 

analyses • 

d. The effects of human factors can be introduced in the above anal 
vses. This will lead to the development of the final prediction elation including 
all the experimental factors both acoustical and human. 


IV. The Community Questionnaire 

A. Design of Questionnaire 

Two forms will be used to record standard information on the samples of resi- 
dents : 

Fj : Interviewer Report Form (Appendix BIX will be need to record sufficient 
descriptive Information .bout the hou.ehold eo th.t . random selection c.n be mede 
of the respondent. In .ddltlon, pusUtstlv, observation, will be recorded by the 

interviewer about the interview situation. 

F 2 - Community Questionnaire (Appendix B 2 X will be used to record perception., 
attitudes, experiences and reaction, of respondent, to their residential environment. 

B # Sponsorship and Purposes of the S tudjT 

Previous experience and methodological studies in the U.S.. Sweden and else- 
where 38 / 59 / 60 /, have shown that when the respondent is told that a government regu- 
lator agency is sponsoring the noise research, that responses are likely to be 
biased in the direction of the respondents' general annoyance reaction. Those who 
are highly annoyed will tend to overstate their feelings in the hope that the 
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regulator will be sufficiently impressed to reduce the noise exposure. Those who are 
"slightly" annoyed or "not at all" annoyed will deny any negative reactions to empha- 
sise their feelings. Since the purpose of research is to ascertain the objective 
facts, as free from bias as possible, the purpose and sponsorship of the study must 
be masked. 

It is suggested , therefore, that the introduction printed on the questionnaire 
(F2) be used. Hv indicating that this is a general study about people's attitudes 
about their living environments and that it is an impartial university project, the 
objectivity of the answers will be enhanced. A more detailed discussion of these 
important questions will be presented in Section V , Instructions to Interviewers. 

C. Overall Structure of Questionnaire 

The total interview should average well under an hour. The residents living 
under the more intense noise situations will usually have much more to aay than those 
living under more distant and less noisy flight paths. The interview begins with 8 
general questions about the living environment. An overall rating is recorded of 
their location as a place to live. This is followed by an "open" question about 
positive, "good" qualities and negative, poor qualities. No mention is made of 
general noise, or aircraft and highway noise in particular. All answers will be spon- 
taneous reports, and the salience of particular issues will be ascertained. Ques- 
tion 5 is a general "closed" question in which 13 environmental conditions are men- 
tioned and the respondent indicates which apply to his locality. This type of "closed" 
question is a backstop to possible personality and memory factors that sometimes modify 
"opeW questions . It insures that each respondent has been given an equal opportunity 
to comment on all 13 items. It also enables the construction of a scale of intensity 
of overall negative feelings about the area. Question 6 provides another measure of 
comparative dislikes, and Questions 7 and R. provide the local behavioral patterns 
about reactions to local dislikes. 

Question 9 is the first direct inquiry about local noise and provides an overall 
noise rating. Question 10 indicates the expectations about local noise before moving 
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to the neighborhood and Question 11 provides detailed information about the noises 
reported heard in the locality and their possible effects. All noises heard are 
treated equally; no bias about any single source is emphasized. 

Question 12 queries about changes in annoyance in recent years and possible 
adaptation. Questions 13-18 ask about variations in noise perception and annoyance 
during different time periods. These answers and those to Question 11 are the basis 
for the detailed analyses previously described. Questions 19 and 20 deal with pos- 
sible health effects of all local noises and Questions 20-27 deal with complaint 
hehavior regarding aircraft noise, while Question 28 deals with possible feelings 
of "misfeasance" toward those responsible for producing noise. Question 29 deals 
with attitudes toward the importance of aviation and Questions 30-31 concern exper- 
iences with flying as a passenger and possible economic ties to the aviation indus- 
try. The remaining Questions 32-37 deal with demographic variables. Question 38 
records any possible pre-conceived notions about the survey due to word of mouth or 
ot!.e» publicity. 



Interviewer's Instructions for Survey 001 
A. General Information 

X . Administrative details end materials used 

Survey Number - -This is Survey 001. Please refer to it by that 
number in filling out your forms and in any 
correaponclence . 

b . Address correspondence and telephone calls to field supervisor 

is your field supervisor and our office phone 

is : 

c. Time Limits --Interviewing will begin on or about . a 

completion date for each phase of the study will 
be given to you. This deadline must be rigidly 
adhered to because of special features in the study 
design. It follows that all assignments must be 
completed as quickly as possible to avoid any lest 
minute complications). Call back at each assigned 
address at least three times at different hours be- 
fore contacting your supervisor for further in- 
structions . 

* 

To accomplish these fixed time schedules, each 
interviewer must complete about 3-4 interviews a 
working day or about 10-15 per week. Your actual 
working time should total about 35 hours per week. 

d. Assignments 

(1) General procedure : Each assignment will consist of approx- 

imately 5-10 interviews. Pairs of assignments will gener- 
ally be given to each interviewer to increase the number of 
"at home" possibilities for each day's effort. 

(?) First assignment ; After you complete your first three-four 
regular interviews, you must call your supervisor and 
arrange for a post training review of your interviews. This 
Will make certain that you are proceeding correctly and 
avpid costly mistakes. At this time, individual arrangements 
should be made to bring the remaining completed assignments 
to the supervisor. 

( 1) Other assignments ' After completion of each assignment, you 
will be given additional assignments. 

e * I.D. (Identification Letter) -- This letter states that you are 
working on a University research program and should 
be used when necessary to prove you are associated 
with a bona fide research organization . 
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f _ interviewer report • CU Potto F**l *■ This form will be used s £ ter 
each interview to record your experiences . Your 
answers are read very carefully and are used in im- 
proving our future research. 

g. Time and expense reports -- This form must be completed and 

accompany all completed questionnaires returned to 
the office. It is the legal basis for audit con- 
trol. 

B . Background and Purpose of Study 

1 . Study Objectives 

This is a community survey of how different people feel about living in different 
areas. It attempts to record systematically the kinds of things people like and dis- 
like about their residential environments and the kinds of individual and group ac- 
tions faken to improve undesirable situations. 

Before doing a study in a particular area, the study director visits the local- 
ity and talks to key people about local problems. In this way, the questionnaire 
can be geared to relevant and meaningful local problems. For Your Inf ormation Only 
In vour area, noise from civilian airplanes and other sources are of particular inter- 
est to us. 

Obviously, this information about our special interests must not be v olunteered 
to a respondent . As you will see when you read the questionnaire, the early ques- 
tions are verv general and are designed specifically to record the problems which 
are most salient and important to the respondent. If he were informed in advance of 
our special interests in airplane noises, this would probably influence his spontan- 
eous responses and bias our analysis. During the latter parts of the interview, how- 
ever, when many specific questions are asked about airplanes and other noises, the 
respondent, himself, may inquire why we are so interested in airplanes and noise. 

Then, only as a direct answer to a respondent's question , you may tell him "In some 
areas, schools, roads or transportation are major problems and we ask detailed ques- 
tions about them. In this area, the study director found in preliminary interviews 
that noise from airplanes and other sources are important, so he included questions 
about them in this questionnaire." 

2 . Uses of Data Secured from Interviews 

The respondent may ask what is the purpose of this study -- or wo will use these 
answers? Local, state and federal government officials, city planners, and private 
social welfare organizations have an urgent need for the kinds of information in- 
cluded in this study. The results of this area study will be combined with compar- 
able data from other areas and published as an independent research report. With the 
rapid growth of new suburban areas and the many changes in older residential commun- 
ities, there is an urgent need for accurate factual information on how people react 
to various neighborhood disturbances. We have every assurance that our findings will 
prove useful to improving future neighborhood: and community development. 

3. Sponsorship of the Study 

If asked about the sponsorship, tell your respondent that this study is part of 
the regular University research program and is supported by a number of Funds. If 
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asked, you stay assure the respondent that it is not sponsored by any local groups, 
but is part of our nationwide research program on community studies. In preparing 
the questionnaire, local government officials may have been interviewed and expressed 
an interst in the overall statistical results, but they are not sponsors or directors 
of this study. 

If asked, "Is this sponsored by the government (FAA or the local airport author- 
ity), answer "I really don't know, but don't think so. I've been told there are a 
number of non-profit groups supporting these studies." Be sure to record verbatim 
any questions about purposes or sponsorship of the study, either in the margins of 
the page you are working on or on the interviewer report. 

4. Your approach 

Most respondents are generally curious about the "purpose" of a study and will 
usually ask about it some time or other during an interview, A simple approach which 
has been thoroughly pretested on hundreds of similar surveys is printed on the first 
page of the questionnaire and should be used as your introduction. You greet your 
respondent. You explain that you are working on a public opinion survey, you tell 
him you want his ideas and opinions, and you go immediately into the first question. 

The wording of the suggested introduction follows: 

"Hello. I'm from the University research center. We are doing a study 
about how people feel about living in different places, and I'd like 
to get some of your views," 

Usually this brief statement is sufficient to stait the interview. You do not 
ask him whether he wants tq be interviewed, or whether he has the time to be inter- 
viewed. You dp not go into details about (our research organization) unless he is 
curious or suspicious. Your aim is to forestall any hesitancy on his part by getting 
immediately to the most interesting thing --the questions -- and to avoid wasting 
time in lengthy explanations. You will find that most of your respondents will answer 
Q.l, start thinking about Q.2, and very often will go through the entire interview 
without once raising the question of whom you represent and why you want their answers. 
In such cases, when you complete the interview, thank the respondent for his help and 
make your farewell, We may want to talk to the respondent again, so try your very 
utmost to leave on good terms , 

If the respondent wants to know what the survey is about, what kind of questions 
you have, say, "Well, the first one is "How long have you lived around here at your 
present address or within a few blocks of this address?" If he seeks further infor- 
mation, explain that, "This survey is designed to assist City Planners in their work 
and is concerned with the ways in which different people in different communities 
feel about various problems. The ways in which you and other people have actually 
attempted to solve your local problems will assist in the planning of new commun- 
ities and improving existing ones." 

If he asks for identification, produce your I.D. letter, but do not offer it 
unless asked, because it may create additional questions, where none existed. 

If he wants to know, "Why pick me?", tell him, "The office assigns me to an area 
and I follow a rule of calling on every second or third house in a block." If he 
says, "I'm not typical," answer, "We're interested in all kinds of people in order to 
get a true cross section of all opinions, Yours is as important to us as anyone else ' s 
and no one can substitute for vour own views. 
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If he says, "I waa Interviewed by another community survey group a few yeara 
ago» "express interest and answer as follows: "I see, I heard something about that 

study, but this research program is different, and we need your help if we are to 
succeed." He might also mention that he heard the University has already been in 
the area - just agree and add that the University is always interested in continuing 
such important research to keep up with current attitudes and opinions. 

C. Locating Your Respondent 

Each sampling area has been very carefully selected to represent specific 
characteristics. Be sure, therefore, to interview only in the assigned areas. 

Other interviewers may be working in adjacent blocks so you must strictly adhere to 
vour assignment . In case of doubt, consult your supervisor. 

In selecting these very specific areas, we unfortunately found that only a lim- 
ited number of homes fell within the boundaries of the study's requirements. Conse- 
quently, we sometimes are required to complete an interview in almost all assigned 
housing units. There are no available substitute houses . Naturally, we must expect 
a few "incompletes" due to persons being too ill, or not at home even after repeated 
call backs, etc., but the Importance of vour all-out efforts in every contact can 
not be emphasised too strongly. 

* 

1. Preparing for the Interview 

To prepare for the personal interview, you should do the following: 

a. Familiarize yourself with these instructions. 

b. Locate your assigned area (s) on a (street) map so you know how 
to reach it. 

c. Walk or ride around the assigned sides of the assigned block (s) 
before you begin your contacts. 

d. Note the number of the house on Side A you are to contact first. 

2 . Making vour Visits 

a. Introduction - The comments under Section B-4, "Your Approach , 
fully cover this section. 

b. Use of Block Assignment List (CU-1 in Appendix B3) 

(1) Assigned Sides are listed as sides A-J. Most assignments 
will have less than 4 assigned sides, or be limited to about 
15-20 specific addresses on a given street. Remember to 
stay within the assigned sides or specific addresses of your 
assignment . 

(2) Procedure for Selection of Homes - Starting on Side A 
(corner D) of your assignment, list the house number, date 
and time on Form CU-1, and make your first contact at the 
first assigned house. (1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc.) If you are suc- 
cessful and complete the interview with an eligible respond- 
ent, enter "C" in the result column and proceed to the next 
house on side A,B,C,etc. in alphabetical sequence. Other 
types of outcomes of contacts are Hated on Form CU-1 . Con- 
tinue to contact houses listed on your assignment as instructed 
until the required number of interviews per pair of assign- 
ments has been completed. 
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3. Different types of aawplea 

a. Predesignated individuals 

The most precise sample is one in which the household or dwelling unit is ran- 
domly selected and the adult within the unit is also randomly pre -designated. If 
time and funding permit, this type of sampling is preferred. To make this selection, 
Form F-l should be used (Appendix B-l). 

(1) The processing number is the sequential number entered by 
the office on completed interviews as they are received by 
the office. 

$ 

(2) The "area number" is the first two digits of the assignment 
number (CU-1) . 

(3) The "segment number" is the number to the right of the 
hyphen, in the "assignment number" and should be entered 
from your assignment sheet. You will enter the respondent 
number sequentially, 01, 02, etc., as you complete each 
interview in an assigned segment. 

(4) The address will be entered from the assignment sheet and 
the name and phone number at the end of the interview (Q.39). 

(5) The remaining entries on Form F-l are self-explanatory. 

b. Modified quota sample 

Where time and financial constraints prevent the use of a "predesignated indi- 
vidual" type sample, the "modified quota sample may be used, Other studies have 
found that there is much more variance in individual responses between different com- 
munities and neighborhoods than among residents within the same neighborhood or house- 
hold. Furthermore, the differences in noise annoyance responses between men and 
women are usually not significantly different. Therefore, when the households are 
randomlv 'selected as before, but any eligible adult within the household is inter- 
viewed, there is probably little loss in the validity of information obtained. 

There will be an additional requirement in this type of sampling. While there 
is no fixed quota for men and women in each assignment, an effort should be made to 
interview at least one man out of every four interviews. The purpose of this sug- 
gestion is to provide enough male respondents to permit comparisons of answers from 
men and women. Since numbers of assigned homes will vary by assignment, a suggested 
number of male respondents will be entered under "special instructions." 

4. When to Interview 

The most fruitful hours are from 9:00 AM until 3 or 4:00 PM* Saturday mornings 
or Sunday afternoons. Between 6.-00 PM and 9:00 PM appear to be the best hours for 
reaching male respondents, as well as weekends. 

Try to work at least five-six hours a day and complete at least three interviews 
between 9:00 AM and 4:00 PM, and 6:00 PM and 9:00 PM. Other hours will usually be 
unproductive and time wasting. Exceptions to this rule will be granted if they can 
be properly justified, but special permission must be obtained. 
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If at any time you find you are getting a series of "Not at Homes", abandon that 
assignment temporarily and go to your next assignment. If that also is unproductive, 
start at a different hour. Neighborhoods differ in their habits. An area that con- 
tains mostly single people or working couples will probably not produce many inter- 
views as a result of daytime calls, whereas daytime calls to another area may almost 
always find someone at home. If necessary, call your supervisor for suggestions on 
another assigned area. 

D. Special Reminders 

Please refer to the training manual you were given and review the notes you took 
during the training sessions. The general rules of good interviewing are not re- 
peated here, except as they are particularly relevant to the study. 

1. Be Patient - Use only Neutral Probes 

The general interviewing instructions have pointed up the general rule for all 
interviewers to maintain an impartial, objective attitude while interviewing. You 
should be especially conscious of this in the present survey, because the problems of 
community disturbances are probably particularly important to the people we will 
interview. Some of the respondents may be slow in answering questions, because they 
may not have thought through the problem. You may be tempted, therefore, to show 
your approval of certain responses, or you may unintentionally use a biased probe to 
elicit a certain response. Forget your own interests and attitudes toward the prob- 
lem while in the process of interviewing and concentrate only on giving your respond- 
ents the maximum opportunity for the free expression of their own opinions and ideas 
within the limits set by the questionnaire. 

2 . Use a Clear. Legible Handwriting 

Unless we can read the answers, your hard work will be of little value. There- 
fore, as soon as vou can, take the time to edit the completed questionnaire and to 
clean up 8ny bad writing. 

3. Ask all the Questions including the Relevant Sub-parts 

In most instances, a series of related questions have been included on each dif- 
ferent psychological factor under study. If one or more parts of the series is acci- 
dentally left blank, the entire battery of questions may be voided in the analysis. 

To help select the appropriate sub-parts, a code of asterisks has been used. 

For example: in Question 7, if the respondent answers "YES", Code l is circled. Note 
the asterisk next to Code 1 and immediately below an explanation of the asterisk. It 
savs. "*If YES, ask "A-C". Therefore, whenever you circle a code that has one or 
more* asterisks next to it, look for the subpart immediately below with the same num- 
ber of asterisks, and ask the subpart question as directed. 

Below each pre-coded question is usually a category, "Office Use . This code 
is used whenever a question is accidentally left blank by an interviewer. You are 
never to circle this category, and we hope we never have to circle it either, 

4. Record all Relevant Comments 

Some of the questions are the free-answer type and require the recording of verb- 
atim comments. This is extremely important because the exact language used is very 
often a significant clue to the intensity of the respondent's feelings. 
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„ 4m ~ nr t*nt are the extr«-un«ollcited comments which a respondent m»y 

Ev.n Ml ",! lon . or after-thought, to . prcvlou. 

offer In connection utth p ie4 J complex emotions of fear, annoyance, 

indicates^that th^o.t^ reveaHng com- 
ments are often made at the most unexpected moments of the interview. 

RF ALERT TO ALL RELEVANT COMMENTS WHENEVER THEY ARE MADE AND RECORD THEM IN THE M^INS 
S THE BACK OF EACH PACE. K.memh.r, our on y clue, abou the 

fopUnco are the pre-coded answers and the comments which you actually 
"^d on tJa ^lluLnatrl Shan using th. margin, or bach pag.a, code gue.tion num- 
bers to which comments were made. 

5 . Avoid lazy "Don^t Knowj 

We are asking the respondents to pin-point their att *^ e ® /firg^opport unity 

fnr manv of them the process of answering our questions will be the first opportu i y 
IVtfiZ through’ problem. Be patient and reassuring. If the respondent gets im- 
patient or unsure of himself, interrupt your questioning and explain, ^ere^are n 
patient or uu» interested in finding out just how you feel about 

right or wrong answ accept an "I don't know” answer immediately. It may be an 

«- <««*»• «- r h “T al pr ° b d aa • 

nobody can be sure - but what do you think from what you ve heard or read.. 

"Nobody really knows - but what do you believe (the situation) to be, 

"Don't know’' answers make the analysis of the questionnaire more difficult, but some 
"don't W' answers are bona fide answers. You will learn to judge a real "don't 
kno^" froTa "lazy don't know". After tasking an extra effort to get the respondent 

, u- fltill does not know, accept it as such. In some cases* 

W^’li Sli ce.l .cswer end reflect, the lack of knowledge ox ery.talLa- 
tion of thought among a certain segment of the population. 

6 . Avoid tedious Repetition whenever jp^s§m£ 

Tn Question 11 for example, the Frequency and Degree Scales are used over and 
over . ^To^void unnecessary repetition which is usually tedious, the following approach 

is suggested: 

a. In Question 11, Part A, ask as directed, "How often do you hear the 
> , , i . _ a ^ j \ »» The resoondent , by this time may use th© Ft*©** 

quenc v Scale ^wltuout specific* instruction. But, if necessary, prompt "please use the 
Frequency Scale; Zero means not at all and "9" extremely often. 


VI. The Questionnaire . 

A . Ge ne r al Structure of the Questionnair e 

One of the major problems involved in devising. a standard questionnaire is the 
arrangement of questions in a natural sequence. Certain questions frequently stimu- 
Ute « typical Jattarn of thought and uni... the que.tlonna Ir. 1. organised to com,, 
pond with the natural flow of answers, interviewing problems are increased. In gen- 
eral, this questionnaire is divided into four sequences: 

1. General questions about likes and dislikes and overall rating of area. 

2. Direct questions outlining a pattern pf local behavior in response to 
a major annoyance or dislike. 
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3. General reaction to noiae and R^s behavior, including feelings of Inter- 
ferences, annoyance and desires to do something about their annoyance. 

4. Background information on attitudes and characteristics of the respond- 
ent. 

B. Specific Questions 

THe nt-i ficatlon Information - The processing number will be entered in the office. 
Enter "the date and the time interview began" and at the end of the interview, the 
"time interview ended". The "Area Number", "Segment Number" and "Respondent Number 
will be entered from your "Interviewer Report". 


Also fill in the name and telephone number later from the answer to Question 39, 
at the end of the interview. If you are unable to obtain the name of the respondent, 
the description of the respondent should also be entered after the interview^ using 
the answers on the Interview Report as the source. For example, enter Vife , 
"Husband", "Mother-in-Law" , etc. This Information is extremely important and will be 
used to Identify the respondent in case of a callback interview. Please make sure 
to record "Mr."', "Mrs.", "Miss", and the first as well as the last name of respondent. 
Under "address", enter number of house or apartment as well as any peculiarities to 
help identify the respondent's location, i.e., "to rear of apartment house . 


QUESTION 1 : This is an easy factual opener and helps define 

a few blocks of his address. 


''around here” as within 


QUESTION 2: The second question is also an ”easy opener”. It ties in very neatly 

wTth*vo! 5 r~ explanation of the purpose of the interview and helps to set the respondent 
at ease tight at the outset with a simple and familiar topic of discussion. The ques- 
tion has an important objective, however, so be sure that the person hears all ot 


the pre-coded 


want a measure o 


items from ’’very good’ 1 to ”very poor” before giving his answer . 


We 


the respondent 1 8 generalized feelings about the area in which he 


^ O > | U u U VA k V a. ^ - ^ - r 

lives before it is possibly colored by the discussion of particulars. 

Some people start right in to discuss particular things that they like or dis- 
like, either expanding on their general rating or without actually giving it. This 
Ls perfectly natural, and you should go right along with them - writing down their 
-espouses verbatim. Before leaving the question, however, get their rating by reform- 
ulating the question aa follows: "That is fine, now, taking everything into conaid- 

e ration , how do you fe&l, etc. 1 ' 


O’rESTICN 3: This question directs the respondent towards things be may lit<e about 

"tbe^reT” Once positive aspects are reported, it is usually easier to encourage a 
respondent (Rj to mention negative things about his area, which we ask about in Ques- 
tion 4. Remember, if you need more room for voluntary comments, use the margins anu 
the back of the page and be sure to reference the question number. 


is 


This question la directed toward the respondent's values In his residential en 
vironment. Anv aspect which he values, social or phyaical, tangible or intangible, 
an appropriate response. You will observe that the question has many aspects of it. 

It asks for " things you like ", "things that you feel are advantages" or "that make 
this a good place to live" . All of these phrases have been pretested very success- 
fully both as parts of separate questions and in combination. The combination lorm is 
employed here to avoid duplication in response and to suggest the generality of our 
interests. Probe for "Anything else?" as long as the respondent has anything to 
o f f e r . Be sure to probe for clear. Intelligible and complete answers . The tendency 
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- . nr^viti to troublosostt® • When the respondent 

to y T a ?l r f oflike thl eJironLnt", for example, he hasn’t really told you 

aaya. Oh, I aort of 11® , th ® T gee and wha t la it about the environment 

much. You will have to ask, 'mm, hmm, » , , peaceful". We’ve found 

th.t you Ilk.? 1 ' Similarly, . ’ or . co^Ltlv. eocl.l i.ol.tion 
In pretesting this rosy mean the a .. 9 the telephone* It may also man 

,„ch thet on. i. aS.^.iSu! bickering people in the 

*‘;\7 p ‘^.« s l 2S* I'tZ epeclfic^neanlnge wLh the 'term could here for dll- 
vicinity. There a y # be alert to vague and unspecific ans~ 

that you can use. 

«ai r *• r.«n« i":r«r t .?in h iirnCiMS^s £■«.- 

questions. Keep In mind th living where he does, conditions which con- 

cnc. th. r..pondent'...t defection "^ular Connection with hi, re.l- 

trlbute to personal *?a P exi“’ wherever he re.ided - like . "happy marrl.g." or Say 
d.nc.,.lnc. they would exl. „ lev ,„t to the question. Record .11 such re- 

^tet probe To! LILLellng. In «™ of "living .round hate”. 

NO™: you will find thet . que.tion *** roLlLLLhtL^tr.: Thl. 

■ Tf « qu . «n ! however !°re turn t. Ihe particular que.tlcn 

L:t; ztj? zzzz ** tr r moMi phr,se 

ml ght be, "I see, now are there any other things you Uke ...... 

QUESTION 4 1 Thi. parallels Que.tion 3 but 1. concerned with eource. of diss.tlsfac- 
tion. 

. „ . mlt , f b4 , aaked 0 f every respondent. You should practice reading 

Both Pert, A end B must be ^ ^ oothly ,„ d ..turally - without 

these que.tion. .loud U 11 y br ,, e , an d under, tre.slng other parts of the ques- 

*; V ‘ n8 .navel, in .pproptl.te .pace Then ..k Part B , a. a 

standard* probe! inl keep recording the enawet. after the "X" probe nark. 

, ail farfors which affect the life satisfaction 

of th^reapondent I'an* unhappy nlrrlage ^"naa^un^pUcated^^cHmate. etc.^te 

II™I“1ol“In i b.”'«>bUt‘Ih«’^phr,i. to thing, connected with "living around 

here”, as discussed earlier for Question 3. 

. on , n h.Hr«llv that you will have to be on your guard 

It cannot be stressed too emphatically t ^ fclon 4< RftWa re of too easily, 

against vague and general answers t^ 8e ^ plau8ib i e enough in the Interview 

accepting one -wo rd answers, w . . , vieu6 xn response to Question 4A,, for 

situation but arc later— und to . ''ISrJiuS.”" ’in a tone and manner 

example, the re.pondent may^.ey he means. But what, in fact, 

that auggeate that * X ^f. a r tflilndly or not friendly enough? Too old or too young? 
does he mean. Are they o. like oeoole (like him) who make noise? 

li”d°yo d0 «5lt! r Ht .Lt the neighbor, (you don't 

like)?", etc. 

Certain .newer, ^eem cle.r enough on flr.t 1 ^^'j.'^^irthe 
Ittcnn^^nttelMt ' L^LLef fit th.t I. ennoying? There ere e.vet.l 
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ttAsulbilltles any or all of which may apply for a particular respondent. Among these 
are vibrations of the house, Interference with hearing other desired sounds, the 
danger involved in crossing the street for the respondent himself or other members of 
his household, and so on. Remember aiyays , pr o bej ^ gue answers S SgL Slr 
dangerous and noise , i.e. what is disliked about the airplanes; what is disliked about 

the noises you hear. 

CAUTION* While it has been stressed above that you must probe conscientiously for a 
cleaiPs^a tement of the nature of the -dislike-, -annoyance" or "disagreeable condition", 
you must exercise reasonable caution to avoid going too far into details of the 
to questioning about various aspects of noise and aircraft natters at this 
interview. Unfortunately, if the respondent goes into considerable ^ail^describ- 

ing his feelings about aircraft operations in the vicinity of his r * siden ;*» batterv 
quently becomes uneasy later on when this matter is taken up intensively in the bat tery 
of direct and detailed "airplane" and "noise" questions. On this account, caution is 
necessary in exploring these subjects in the early part of the interview. On the other 

hand one of the major purposes of these open questions is to permit the respondent 

to volunteer his feelings freely and to describe them in the context of other envir- 
onmental circumstances which are sources of satisfaction or of di ® 8a * is **^°" ^ * 
Therefore, when you feel the respondent has gotten his most important feelings off 

his chest", proceed to Question 5. 

QUESTION 5: This question establishes the relative importance of various dislikes. 

1 and then Card 2 when you ask Part B. Read question carefully, so you are 

certain it is understood. 

Ask all items 1-13 in Part A and circle a "YES" or "NO" code before proceeding to 

Part B. For each "YES" (Code 1) in Part A, ask Part B. Use the introduction is it . . 

.does it have?" for Part A. 

QUESTION 6: This is a key question, because it establishes 

disliked conditions in the respondent’s area. Use the parenthetical 

must be some) if R/s answer to Question 1 was Very good and very few .dislikes were 
recorded in Question 5. This may further reassure him that criticism is acceptable 

and not an act of disloyalty. 

* 

The question is asked in "free answer" form, but the item should be recorded in 
the pre-listed items of Question 5; circle the item number in the appropriate space 
I f the^ respondent b.lk. St -king one .election. say. "I know It isn’t always easy to 
make a choice and you know there's no right or wrong answer, so which one would you 
choose?" If he mentions two or three and refuses to make one selection, recor ver ‘ 
batim answers. Otherwise, ask Part B after recording answer to Part A If J answers 
"I dislike nothing at all", circle "0". If he mentions an item not listed on the 
questionnaire, record it verbatim under Item 13. 

Remember: Always probe vague answers such as: Alrplg^s, and Noise; 

i.e., "What is disliked about the airplanes", "What is disliked about the noise. 

OUESTION 7: This question records base line behavioral patterns. It determines what 

f^Ti^s R has had with attempting to improve his living conditions. Under Parts 
A and B be sure to probe for explicit answers. Part D is asked if nothing was ever 
ittmpted .nd 1. .n Effort to record RW expectation. . It’, an ’’if," Ration and 
if R i 8 reluctant to speculate, reassure him". Just suppose you did ....... . 

OUESTION 8: This question is asked oX -gX£Ilfeg- d -I.. If £ fel * lik ® ®° V i^ 

the ~a r ea~ ~(no t~~the~h ou a e ) , ask A I Topen form , hut circle appropriate precoded cate- 
gories. Probe for other than one possible reason. Theword ever is used so that 
R ever felTTike it, even once or twice, the answer is TES . If R ngver reic V 
moving, ask B as an "ify" question to measure values of R that he would avoid. 

the question is in negative form. 
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Part c 1» agkod of EVERYBODY , It alind to record ihjr inhibiting factors that 
would prevent "ffe^'ehoifce of residential location, 

QUESTION 9: THIS Q UESTION IS ASKED OF EVERYBOD Y. It aims at the respondent's over- 

all assessment of the noise level in his residential environment . If the respondent 
qualifies his answer, "it's generally quiet, except fbr those planes or trucks", re- 
cord the comment Snd prbbe. " I see, but including all the different noises. ... .etc . ?" 
Be sure to get an overall rating in terms Of the Degree Scale. This is also a trans- 
itional question introducing for the first time the issue of noise. 

QUESTION 10: The awareness of the noise conditions and ft's expectations before moving 

to the present address are recorded here. If the noise is "more than expected" , re- 
cord explicitly itt what ways the expectations were different . Use neutral probes , 

but try to record whether it was, frequency of Occurehce, level of noise, titties heard 
Of jliSt what was different. 

QUESTION .11 ; this question concerns the kinds Of noises heard in the residential 
area and spec i f ic reactions to them. 

the main question is asked in open fashion and should be probed as an open ques- 
tion, with "Anything else?" until the respondent says, "NO, that's all." After 
circling Code 1 for all noises, spontaneously mentioned, use specific probes for 
those items hot already mentioned (pfe-liSted ih columns') and circle a Code 2 or 0 
for each; vis. ; if cars not Spontaneously mentioned, use probe "Do yOu ever hear 
noise from "cars Or trucks" going By?" If other noises not pre-listed are mentioned, 
list them in the last column (others), 

If dny noise pre-listed is not heard (Code 0 is circled), skip Parts A-AA for 
that noise. ASk Parts A*AA only if a' Code 1 Or 2 is circled in the main question. 

Part . A - This IS the first direct question on specific aspects of all noises mentioned 
as "iseiiig heard. It Should be probed in terms Of "taking everything into considera- 
tion", etc. ASk Part A for each noise heard (Codes 1 Or 2) before asking subsequent 
parts of Question 1 1 . This question inquires about frequency of hearing the noise. 

The de f Init ion of "often" must be the respondent's own. Whatever he considers "ex- 
tremely 'Often" , suggest he use the Degree Scale if R needs reminding, etc. If he 
says, "Sometimes it's 'extremely' and other times it's only 'occasionally", record 
the comment iri the margin (noting the type of noise to which the comment applies) and 
probe fOr a general rating. The reference time period will be different in different 
areas , so the supervisor will provide It ; 

Part 3 - concerns "usual ioudriess" ratings when R hears the noise. Comments under 
Part B also apply to Part C. 

Part C » concerns the physic al and technical ayoidabilltv of the noise . Is it physic- 
ally possible for the noise to be reduced? If the noise Source wanted to do so, 
could he reduce the noise? This is the intent of the question; not whether social 
pressure could force the noise source to reduce the noise. If the respondent says; 

"It could be reduced , but thev won't", circle 1 and record comment. 

Part D - is asked onl v if R feels it is possible tO reduce the noise. It concerns 
the behavior of those iri a position to do so, or father fet s assessment of that be- 
havior . 

Part E-F - deals with possible fear of apprehension responses. Part E asks if the ft 
Ts~ ever~ start led or frightened. If YES, we ask "F", which records the intensity of 
fear. Notice - it iS also in terms of usual intensity. 
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Part G - question* the extent to which R is aware or conscious of almost every noise 
occurrence. It attempts to distinguish those who only occasionally are conscious of 
the noise from those who listen attentively to almost every occurrence. 

Part H-S - These subqu estions and others in this question are the heart of the inter- 
view. They record possible interferences and reactions to the noises heard. 
ful to ask all parts as they apply . 

HT^en^^eaer^s^n^^b^^nval^date d^^n^the^an ^^si 8 . zac***** 

Part T-Y - deal with various behavioral responses. 

Part Z - is a summary question. After thinking and answering how R feels about 
Parts A-Y, this question asks for a summation of feelings of overall annoyance. 

If the respondent qualifies his response, "Sometimes it bothers me extremely, 
etc.", record verbatim and probe for general response. If the respondent indicates 
that he has already mentioned some of the items on previous questions, indicate that, 

"It is important to find out the extent of the disturbances that is why we are 

asking about them again in this way." 

Part AA - This question ask-s for a comparison of the noise heard during the past 
(period) to the same months last year or the year before. Here again R has to take 
the time to pinpoint the annoyance experienced this last period with his experiences 
from the same noise during the past few years. If the R was not in the same house 
or area a year ago, circle the appropriate answer (Code 4). 

.Try to use a conversational tone and humor R when you finish Part AA of the 
first noise heard. Then go back to the second noise heard, etc 

QUESTION 12A - This is a direct question on the relative annoyance of all noises men- 
tioned and which one bothers the most and the second most. It should he probed in 
terms of "taking everything into consideration", etc....... It is asked in open form, 

but the answer category on the quex should be circled. 

Part B records R' s expectations about the future of noise abatement in his area. 

QUESTIONS 13-18 : This group of questions is equally as important as Question 11. It 

asks about R*s usual presence at home, at least half the time, during different time 
periods and" whether different noises are bothersome and annoying during these time 
periods at home. Please note to avoid tedium, if any noises are bothersome, during 
a given period. The next part is asked first in open form and then, if cars or 
trucks and airplanes are not volunteered, they are probed. These two sources are 
singled out since they are usually the most frequently mentionec noises and we want 
to be sure R doesn't overlook them. 

QUESTION 19: This question inquires in open form about any possible health effects. 

If the answer ia YES, ask "A" and "B" . Probe for as specific answers as possible in 
Part A. In Part B, probe for "cars or trucks" and "airplanes" if necessary. Ask 
Part C for each noise mentioned in Part B. 

Part D - is a direct question about possible health effects. Ask about each source 
menjUoned previously (19B) . Ask Part 1 of all sources before asking about Part 2, etc 

QUESTIONS 20-21: THESE QU ESTIONS ARE ASKED OF EVERYBODY . Questions 11-19 were asked 
only if noises were heard. Even though R may have said he doesn't hear planes , he may 
see them and have answers to these questions. 
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OUESTION 22t this nn Mtton is ortlv a*ked if noise from airplartes is not heard byjl 
(QuestionTl) . Th* answer' islTeedfed to compute art analytical scale of possible fear 

responses . 

QUESTIONS 23-29 • These questions are asked only if airplane noise is heard (Ques- 
tion 11) * and Establish the pattern of behavior in response to reported aircraft noise 

interference . 

QUESTION 23 • This question establishes knowledge Of local authorities and organiza- 
tions involved in a complaint process, tf R asks, "Do you mean a civic association or 
a government person?”, answer, "Whomever. you ’d call or go to if you wanted to complain 1 
We are not interested in the exact telephone number or address , but in general know- 
ledge of the type of place, like the police, the FAA center, the airport, etc. 

QUESTION 24* Part A starts as an open question, but you should continue with the For 
example did you ever feel like •discussing it with a friend or neighbor?’ 1 , and circle 
Cede 1 or 0 under A. Then repeat the probe for Items 2-7, 

Part B - is asked after all of the items in Part A are probed. It is asked globally, 
BTali items, not separately for each item, as Part A. If the respondent says ’’yes” 
td Part B, ask hitii to specify which items he, or members or the family, actually did 
and circle Code 1 for items done, and 0 for items not actually done. • §il£h,..,l.t.g.?,.ol 
Part B must have a Code j or 0 circled . 

Part c - is asked of all persons who answered "yes” to any Part o item. It measures 
his feelings about the success of action. 


Part b - is asked if all answers to Part 3 were NO. It is a hypothetical question de- 
si felted to measure Overall expectations for Successful action. If R says, "I^n ever 
felt like doing anything”, answer, "Just suppose you did, do you think ...... !" ■ 

QUESTION 25: This question determines R 1 s awareness of organized efforts to improve 

the Situation. If the answer is, "I don't know of any group', circle NO (Code 0) . 

If R previously mentioned a group, uSe the phrase irt parenthesis and ask the question 


Part A - is SSked only if R knows of a group or organization. 
Part A includes *)any improvement at all”. 


Notice that a YE 


to 


sun- 


Q 'JEST ION S 26-27: These are also "ifv” questions, and R should be urged to "just . 
pose”. Each item listed should be inserted in the question and asked separately. 

The first is "calling or writing an Official'', etc. If R asks, What organization no 
vou mean", answer, "Well, any group that might concern itself with this type of prob- 
lem,” Be sure to Circle an answer irt each Of the four columns , If R dioft t know o 


anv 


group (NO in 0.25), use the phrase irt parenthesis (was organized 


and thev) . 


QUESTION 28: THt S QUESTION IS ASKED OF EVERYBODY ,. However , omit (around here) if R 

answered NO to Question 11, (riot hear airplane noise). Ask about each item in Part A 
before asking Part B for each YES to Part A. Part A refers to ability and know-how 
to do something if they wanted to do go . 

Part B - refers to whether R believes they are combining their best knowledge and de- 
sires to do all thev possibly can or not. It is not a test of R7_s knowledge of 
specific actions taken, but of Rd_s general feelings about the extent actions are 
being taken. Use the probe in parenthesis where necessary to reassure R. Ayoi^i__lazv 
Don ’ t Know ’ 9 . 
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IMPORTANT : For tabulating purposes only , we find it necessary to use a combination 
oT'fwo 7?) numbers for the degree scale. The R will be using the Degree Scale with 
the numbers 9-0. Please circle the answer corresponding with the w tO£" number on the 
questionnaire and circle the entire combination, i.e. , if the R answers j 8 , circle 8 | . 
If the R answers 4, circle 45 . If the R answers 0, circle O 9 . 

QUESTION 29: This question attempts to focus on R's beliefs in the importance of 

commercial airlines. Reassure R that it is just his belief, not a right or wrong 
answer that is important. 

QUESTION 30 : This question inquires about R as a passenger. 

QUESTION 31: The question says the airport. Actually, if there is more than one and 

if R mentions any airport in the United Stated, circle Code 1. 

Aircraft Industry could Include Government, Manufacturers, Airlines and any 
service industry doing work for the aviation industry. 

QUESTIONS 32-33 : These questions cover differences in general noise sensitivity. 

Emphasize the word "ever annoy when you hear them" in Question 32 to indicate our 
understanding that they may seldom actually hear them. 

In Question 33, if the answer is "average", circle Code 3 for "same". 

QUESTIONS 34-36: In most cases the respondent continues to answer these questions 

without any hesitation. If he does hesitate or becomes suspicious, assure him the 
information is for statistical purposes only to help identify the kinds of people we 
are talking to. 

If necessary, we have also found it helpful to explain the purposes of these 
"background” questions as follows: " You know, all of your answers are strictly con- 

fidential. They are put on tabulating cards and combined with answers from many 
other people. But to help in the analysis of answers, the office has to know some- 
thing about the people we talk to - that's why we have these questions about your- 
self." - 

QUESTION 34 : We are concerned only with years of formal schooling; usually eight 

years of grammar school, four years of high school, and four years of college. Do 
not count trade schools, correspondence or adult education courses. Circle the one 
code that describes the number of years of formal schooling the person had. 

QUESTION 36 : Hand Card 4 to R and read the list of income categories and have, him 

select the income group that reflects the entire family's earnings from all sources; 
wages and salaries, self-employment income, interest and dividends, pensions, relief 
checks, etc. If he objects that he doesn't know for sure, indicate that we only 
want his best guess of the income group for statistical purposes only . If he abso- 
lutely refuses to make a selection, dircle Code 9. 

QUESTION 37 : This question deals with possible medical problems and awareness of 

some hearing loss. Just let R define average himself . If the answer is YES, probe 
for specific reasons of belief. 

QUESTION 38 : Since we are attempting to interview most neighbors and it will take 
about a week or two to cover all persons in an assignment, it is important to learn 
whether R knew about the Questionnaire before the interview. This is one important 
reason to complete an assignment as soon as possible to avoid neighbor's discussions 
and R's prior knowledge of the question. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


CARD 1 - DISLIKES 

Poor or inconvenient location 

Inadequate shopping facilities 

Aircraft noise 

Inadequate schools 

Traffic and other noise 

Dangerous street traffic conditions 

Dangerous airplane traffic conditions 

Overcrowded, not enough privacy 

Poor recreation facilities 

Poor neighbors - unfriendly 

Unsafe to walk at night 

Bad odors and air pollution 

Lack ob job opportunities 




*HOW MUCH 

extremely 




CARD 3 - LIST OF AVIATION GROUPS 


1. The people who run the airlines 

2. The airport officials 

3. Other local government officials 

4. Other state government officials 

5. Other federal government officials 
6* The pilots 

7. The designers and makers of airplane 

8. The community leaders 


CARD 4 - INCOME 

1. Less than $6,000 

2. $6,000 but less than $8,000 

3. $8,000 but less than $10,000 

4. $10,000 but less than $15,000 

5. $15,000 but less than $20,000 

6. $20,000 but less than $25,000 

7. $25,000 but less than $30,000 

8. $30,000 and over 
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APPENDIX A1 


February 2 , 1979 


TO: 


Selected official Representatives 

ct: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


. r> _ i M norakv. of Columbia University, has been 

Professor Paul N. Borsky, - nrr .«i a tion between cumulative 
contracted by NASA to improve the ^^^^sponses . The NASA 
noise measurement systems a =tual h^an reading ‘actual flight 

contract will require i n *?™£ts at afferent times of the 

tracks over populated areas »•“ •£ p ££ r £ t ion is currently in hand, 

information^egarding^fligh^tracks^around your airports is urgently 

needed so that over-flight areas can be identified. 


The information needed has been sought ^^“regulaUons^uld hold 
While they are willing to collec >9 checking with your tower 

°S develop ^be.SWn"* as to the required 

information much sooner. 


Please fill out the attached questionnaire an ^ 1979 ° 

address shown on the questionnaire and the 
Professor Borsky has assured us tha . available to us as soon 

TtC lit 1 ;.?-r -«lie.t assistance in this matter is 

needed so that we can expedite those results. 


Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely , 



nald Reilly 

tive Vice President 


/etl 

Attachments 


FEB 5 79 


International Headquarters: 1700 K Street. Northwest. Washing O.C. 20006 


Phone: (202) 296 3270 Cable: AOCIHO 



tonruHN to ** ’ 

pro. Paul N. Borsky, Director 
Columbia University _ 

Noise Research Unit 
367 Franklin Avenue _ 

Franklin Square, MY 1 


APPENDIX A2 


BY: Marc' 1 1, 1979 | 



SURVEY OF AIRPORT FLIGHT TRACKS 

(Summer r X * '*> 

• unur responses is not required 

pl .. “ ££&*£« bSt infold judgment regarding the followmg 
quest ions 


1 . 


On a local map which ^owe the^ilferen^runways^and /please 

draw’ 1 the ^ru^al thf runway 

S&WSSW- >■ 2 ' 3 ' se inaicat . the approximate 

On the flight path ?Vv“ld apply « aach fll?ht ^ 

perce „t ofSummer^IR. on the back , if necessary.) 

A o p r o a c ,hJL s 


Departur e s, 

5unw"a^ fTig^t" 


% 



100 % 


100 % 


Airport: 

By: 

Date: 






0 .Mi . V • ’ 

Expires 

Area # 


INTERVIEWER REPORT 

Processing # • ■ • . ~ , 

Segment # _ , . 

Respondent if 

Household Name ; . • 

Respondent Name 1 • 

Phone if ’ If On Post, Rank (if possible) 


Street Address . • _ 

Zip (City) Code 
County Code if ___ 

State _ State Code . 

Description and/or Location of HU: 


City 


O n t v 








* 


Hello, My Name la • I ’® fr e om , th * University 

Research Center. We are doing a study about how people feel about living in 
different places and I'd like to get some of your views about living around 
here . 


a. Ask: "How many people 18 years or older live here at the present time?"_ 


b. If there is more than one such person, say: "Starting with the head of 

the house, please tell me the sex and age of each such person and their 


relation to the head." 



INTERVIEWER: Assign the number 1 to the youngest adult, 2 to the next youngest 

adult, and so on, until each adult in the household has been 
assigned a number. 

# eligible in HH __ 


3 



INTERVIEWER REPORT 
ON INTERVIEW SITUATION 


la. 


Was the respondent auspicious of the stated purpose of the interview 
or the Interviewer? 

Yes * 1 

No . 2 


(If YES) 


h . 


Explain: 



Was there anv reason to believe that the respondent’s hearing was 
aa good as average hearing? 


not 


Yes 

No 


T ■ YES) 

d, Explain: 


'.•lease use the word- 
h a s i s of your ob s e r v a 


pair technique to give the following ratings on 
tion of the respondent. Circle one answer code 


each row.) 


the 

for 


° . Respondent in interview situation; 


Relaxed . . 
Friendly . 
Silent ... 
Frank .... 
Helpful .. 
Interested 
Honest . . . 


3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 


3 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 


6 . , Tense 

6 Hostile 

5 *** Talkative 

^ Defensive 

6 Uncooperative 

h Disinterested 

£. . Dishonest 


5 



o*. n 


S. Cars Or trucks going by 
b. Motorcycles .............. 


Lanes 

le 4444 . . 44 ' 

g; Other (Specify) 


«»•#««««*•< 


YeS NO 


1 

1 

i 

i 

i 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3i. During the interview couid ymi h®dr ,** b. 


YES) 

Did it interfere with the 
interview? 

Yes No 


ti in a you notice anything in the area 
that Would cause especially loud 
hOise levels? 

Yell tiniiii.iiitn.t.Hii* 1 

No * ....... 2 


(If YES) 

d. What did you notice? 


u. ditbii race of respondent* 


White 1 

Black 2 

Spanish American 3 

American Indian 4 

Asian* Oriental ........... ; 5 

Other (Specify) 6 


5. Circle Sex of respondent. 


Hale. 1 

Fema le ..................... 2 


6a. Type of structure: 


A Onb family house detached from any other house,* 1 
A mobile home . i . ............... i . . 2 


A building for % families . ; ............... . 

A building for 3 or i families 

A building Ibf 5 to 9 families ............ . 

A building for lb or more families ......... 

A rooming house , * * . . » * » . . * ; . . . . . ; . . * . . . . » . . 

Other (DESCftlfeE) ............ . 


3 

» .8 , « . (t 

... . 5? 

6 

.... 7 

8 


b. How many stories (floors) are in this building? 


i to 3 Stories . *....; 1 

4 to 5 stories ..................... 2 

6 bi - mote StorieS .....i.,,.. ; i ii 4 i 4 3 


6 



7 . Outside construction: 


Frame only 

Frame with some brick ....... 

All brick ^ 

Other (Specify) 


8. Inside walls: Block 

Plaster 

Other (Specify) 


9. Interviewer’s signature and 10# 


10. Date of interview: 


7 







Co 1 ub £ U University 
School of Public Health 

0 ,M,B . # 

Expires ___ 

COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Processing No. 


Area No. 

Segment No. 

Respondent No. 

Description of Respondent NAVE: 

Address . . — 

Telephone No. 


Date 

Time Interview Began 
Time Interview Zr~.ce: 


Hello I'm from the University research center. . 

"fare doing a study about how people feel about living in dxf.r. 

like to get some of your views. 


1 . 


The first question 
address or within a 


is: How long have you lived 

few blocks of this address? 


around here , 


er.t r laces and T ! d 
■it vcur nresent 


Less than 1 year ....... 

1 year to under 2 years 

2 years - under •* years 
4 years - under years 

7 years - under lc vesi s 
10 years - under 20 years 
20 years or rote ........ 

Always lived here 

Don't know 

Office 


. 1 

. 2 


. 3 


. 6 


. 7 
. 8 


. X 
. Y 


In general, how do you rate (name of area) as a place to live, 

LH nnnr nlflce tO live . 


Do vou rate it 


a Very £Ood , 


Good, Fair, Poor or Very poor place to live . 


Very good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor . . . . . 
Very poor 
Don't know 
Office . . . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
X 
Y 



«h.t «re ^ .1 tl» Mrn T~, *«>r 

feel are advantages , or that make this* « * 


►A . 


[)w , w *, , f « v%z zrxrjrJ 

■& SSsI W$»' « - Soifi-am « - you, 

Have we overlooked anything that way thing^that^you^uat take fPT 

SSS #how t * %hmi 

"8” PLOW, 
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5A. 


Not here t. . Her of rhlng. «. fj 1 ' gfHll’lT W’irtS ' 
^.l.r.i-rSS'iiM "b. So ;Z feel thl. ere. he. . goer or i—iunf 
location? (Is it ........ does it have?) 

ASK ALL ITEMS T.N "A* BEFORE ASKINGj’B” FOR EACH “ YES" IN ,.,, "^ 

(Hand opinion thermometer card 2 to Respondent) . H«e h^vou^feel aboi” 1 

thermometer” which we will use tn ® ev ®™ J“ Fluency Scale to show "how often 
certain things. For example ,^onthe_left ia^a . to #how „ how 

you may have an experience. On the tig , . . * imn TT "extremely” 

much" you feel about certain things. the " least Anv number in between would 

or the very most; zero, of course, means the least . Any numne. in 
^ vh.ro your feeling, might be if more then tero. but less then 9 . 

Nov. thinking of this pl.ee heving (it™ di.liked) . HXlrl" . 

aoriov you? Remember that "extremely” would be 9 , not at 
(Read each item circled "YiS”, and circle code). 


A. Pl9llk.es 

Don’t 

Yes No Know 


B . How Much ? 


Don’t 

Know Office 


Extreme 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 


Poor or inconvenient location. 1 0 

Inadequate shopping 

facilities 10 

Aircraft noise . . 1 0 

Inadequate schools •• 1 ® 

Traffic and other noise 10 

Dangerous street traffic con- 
ditions 1 0 

Dangerous airplane traffic 
conditions • ^ ® 

Overcrowded, not enough 
privacy ^ 

Poor recreation facilities ... 10 

Poor neighbors - unfriendly , . 1 0 

Unsafe to walk at night 1 0 

Bad odors and air pollution ..10 
Lack of job opportunities .... 10 


X 

X 

X 

X 


9 8 7 6 3 4 

9 8 7 6 5 4 

9 8 7 6 5 4 

9 8 7 6 5 4 

9 8 7 6 5 4 

9 8 7 6 5 L 

9 8 7 6 


3 

3 


3 4 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


9 8 7 6 


9 8 


9 8 7 6 5 4 3 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 


None 

1 0 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 o 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

1 0 
10 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 




6A. Now of .11 the thing, you dl.llke or consider ln.de,uate .round here (there mu.t 
be some) , which one thing would you most like to improve. 


B. And which is the second thing you would most like to improve? 


Circle Item mentioned below 

. .. Nothing i-t-n .»*♦*•< 

1 . Poor or inconvenient location 

2 . Inadequate shopping facilities 

3 . Aircraft noise > . * ..... • 

U , inadequate schools i ....*«• « 

Traffic and other noise 

h. Dangerous street traffic conditions 
7 Dangerous airplane traffic conditions 
g, Overcrowded* not enough privacy 
q , Poor recte at ion facilities ».«***«<•♦**••. 

10. Poor neighbors - unfriendly . . »•»•*. * 

11 . Unsa fe to walk at night 

1 2 . Bad odors and air pollution 

13. Lack of lob opportunities ..>> i • i •**•♦•••••• “ 


A. First 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7. 


Have you or your family ever tried to do anything to improve any of 
in this neighborhood? 

Yes * ... i . ... ...... . 

No 

Don ' t know 

Office * . . . . 


R . S econ d 

0 

1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
1 

the conditions 

. 1* 

0 ** 

. X 
, Y 


1 f YES f ask "A-C" . .. ■ 

A. Which conditions have you tried to improve, 


R . What did you do? 


C. Did it .da any good? 


Yes 

N O t , i , * • * . . 
Don* t know . 
Office . , . . . 


. . I* 

. , 0** 
. . X 
. . Y 


**If NO 


D, 


If . 
good? 


ask "D" 

vOu or ” vdur family tried to do something* do you think it woulc 


do any 


Yes . 1 

No ... 4*. ........... * 

Don’t know .......... X 

Office ........ . . i • • < X 
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o - 

< 


8. Have you ever felt like moving away from this community or neighborhood? 

Yes 1* 

No 0** 

Office V 

* If YES, ask "A" and "C" 

A, What are some of the reasons you felt like moving? (Any others?) (Ci: 
item mentioned below) 

** If NO. ask "B" and "C" 

B. Let's suppose you did feel like moving, which disadvantages would yot 
avoid in a new neighborhood? (Circle each item mentioned below) 

R EASONS FOR MOVING OR DISADVANTAGES TO BE AVOIDED 
■ ■ - ' Yes 

1. Poor or inconvenient location 1 

2. Inadequate shopping facilities 1 

3. Aircraft noise 1 

4. Inadequate schools 1 

5. Traffic and other noise 1 

6. Dangerous street traffic conditions 1 

7. Dangerous airplane traffic conditions 1 

8. Overcrowded, not enough privacy 1 

9. Poor recreation facilities • • 1 

10. Poor neighbors - unfriendly 1 

11. Unsafe to walk at night • •• 1 

12, Bad odors and air pollution 1 

13, Lack of job opportunities 1 


C. Are there any reasons why you would be unable to move out of this neighborhood 
if you wanted to? What reasons? 



In general, how noisy would you rate this neighborhood? Please use t! ■ ur'tiion 
thermometer and remember "9" means "extremely noisy'* and zero means '"very quiet 

Extremely noisy . . , 9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Very quiet ............... 0 

t)on ' t know , * X 

Office ........... V 


Are the noises around here about what you expected before moving here or are they 
less, or are they more than you expected? 


Less . . . ........ i ........ . 1 

As expected .............. 2 

More 3* 

Always lived here ........ 0 

Don ' t know X 

Office Y 


■* If MORE, ask "A" 

A. In what wav is it more than you expected? 



11 . 


» • 

And what arc scute of the different kind* 

(Any other.?) circle Code 1 for eed/of the nol^r^*!^*? - ?* h * ar around here? 
mentioned spontaneously. Then oromnt fnv « * he low which Is 

asking, "Do you ever hlar nois/froU! ****** ° 0t ««tloned, by 

Motor- 

truck. or "hot Air- horfor or^ 

£g&?".., planes? Children? Cats? ‘ 

Yes (mentioned spontaneously) 1* 1 * , . ~™"“~ 

Yes (prompted) 2* It 1 l * ** 1* 

No, never hear ..... rt n 2 * 2* 2* 

office ; ? Y ° Y ° Y ° o 

If NO to .1 1 p* ~e ”*7 — , . * < & - l - t « 111 b « f °r* going to Part "B". 

A - ™ en - f-'<— •* «*..> th. P ,.t (tl . 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office ... 


Cars or 
trucks 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods?" 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Air- 

planes 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children’; 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


B. And how loud would you sav 4 

thermometer) Y hU n0lse ia u ^lly, when you h 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


ear it? (Use 


Cara or 
trucks 

b V? 


Extremely ^ 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

„ 1 

Not at all >v f # 0 

Don ' t know ... Y 

Office .‘IJ y 


Motor- 

cycles 

or "hot Air- 
rpda?" planes? 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


0 there 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


lie. 


Would you 'Sfy it was at all possible for anyone to reduce this noise, or not? 


Cars or 
trucks 

SHiniLJsxI 


Motors 
cycles 
or ’’hot 
rods'- ? 


Air- 

planes? 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 


'.logs 

or 

Cats? 


Others 


, . v* 1* 1* ■%* 1* ** 

Yes. could be reduced i q 0 0 0 

No, couldn't be ^ ^ y X X 

Don't know X y y Y V 

Office Y 

... , 8 actu8llv being done to reduce this noise? 

5 - " Mo,t " u bei,,s 

done and a "P" means that practically nothing is being done. 


Cars or 
trucks 
going by? 


Most,..,,. : 

8 

7 
6 
5 

4 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 
X 
Y 


Motor- 





eye les 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

Others 

or "hot 

Air- 

bors or 

or 


rods"? 

planes.? 

Children? 

Cats ? 


Q 

9 

9 

9 

9 

§ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

$ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

§ 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

A 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

n 

- A. 

2 

1 

l 

1 

1 - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office f * * 
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11. E. 


Does the noise from (item) ever startle or frighten you? 


Motor- 
Csrs or cycles 

trucks or "hot 

going by? rod»r_ 


Yes . . . 
No .... 
0 ffice 


1* 

0 

Y 


1* 

0 

Y 


Air- 

planes? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Others 


1+ 

0 

Y 


* If YES, ask "F" ' If NO, skip to "G^ 

11F. How much does it startle or frighten you? (Use Degree Scale) 

Motor- 

Cars or cycles Neigh- Dogs 0 there 

trucks or "hot Air- bors or or 

by? rods?" planes ? Children? Ca t s ? — — . 

, q q 9 9 9 9 

Extrem€lv g 8 8 8 8 8 

7 7 7 7 7 7 

6 6 6 6 6 6 

5 5 5 5 5 5 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

2 2 2 2 2 2 

1 11 111 

Not .t .11 0 0 $ 0 0 0 

“O"’' kn ° v * y Y v Y V 

G. Almost every time you hear the noise do you pay attention to it until it passes, or 
do you usually ignore it and hardly even hear it? 

Motor- 

Cars or cycles • Neigh- Dogs Others 

trucks or "hot Air- bors or or _ 

going by? rods?" planes? Children? Cats? 

Pay attention J 1 l 0 0 0 

Ignore u v x 

Don't know x x Y v 

v r Y Y Y 


li «. Sunk tH» m (porlod), did th. ndUd am (oource) l«»rfere Wifi yWr 
td radio or m Motor- 


Cars dr 
trucks 


or ''Hot Air- «y>» »* 
rOdi*'l . 0 lane s? Children? Ca_L a J 


Neigh- 
bors or 


others 


Y*»8 'i i i i i l i • ^ i i i » * * * * *. > * * * • 

No » | i ; i s . . * i i * 

0 f flee i i i i i i ; i ; * < • • • * •* > 1 * ♦' ‘ 


* t f YfeSi dik 11 ill 


iirgd or annoyed did this miki fBii feel? (Use Degree Scale) 


kktflMeiy 


card or 

trucks 


HotOr - 


or "hot 
roaii*? 


Air * 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children.? 


Dogs 

or 

cats? 


Not at ail j .......... • 

Don't know 

Of fide a i i 

During the gist (per io 
trite oh what you were 


)i did the riofse frdm (SOurci) it.ake 
doing? 


Motor- 
Cars or cydles _ 
trucks or "hot Ait- 

poine by? rods"?. , ftlgn 


it difficult to concert- 


Neigh- DogS 

bors or or 

children? cats? 


Yes ; . . 
NO . . . . 
0 f f ice 


K^'^Arid how "bothered or annoyed did this Mike you feel 


Cars or 
trucks 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 


(Use Degree Scale) 

Neigh- Do; 
. bors or or 
t§S?. Children? Gi 


Extreme lv 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office . . . 





KtoWUftV 4t«<WiW*S* WS'WWW-W 


u. 


* # 

11 L. During th« past (period), did the noise item (source) disturb your sleep? 


Yes ... 
No . . . , 
0 f fice 


Cars or 

trucks 

B<>*«a bxl 

1* 

0 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods?" 

1* 

0 

Y 


Alr- 

o lanes? 

1 * 

0 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Doge 

or 

Cats? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Others 


l* 

0 

Y 


* If YES, ask ,f M" 

M. And how bothered or annoyed did this make you feel. 

Motor- 
Cars or cycles 

trucks or "hot Air- 


(Use Degree Scale) 


going by? rods"? planes' 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don 1 1 know 
Office .... 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


N. 


During the past (period), did the noise from (source) make your house rattle or 
shake? 


Yes ... 

No 

0 f fice 


Cars or 
trucks 

1* 

0 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Air- 

planes? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Others 


1* 

0 

Y 


♦If YES, ask "0" 

G. And how bothered or annoyed did this make you feel. 


(Use Degree Scale) 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office . . . . 


Cars or 
trucks 

BSlBZ. b Yl 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Air- 
planes ? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

l 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 
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11. P 


During the past (parid), did the noise from (source) interfere with your met or 


relaxation? 


Yes 

No 

0 f fice 

* If YES, ask "Q" 

Q. And How bothered 


Cars or 

trucks 

1* 

0 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods'* ? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Air- 

planes? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

1* 

0 

Y 


Doge 

or 

C ats? 

1* 

0 


Others 


1* 

0 

Y 


or annoyed did this make you feel? (Use Degree Scale) 


Extremely 


Not at all. 
Don't know 
Office . . . i 


Cars or 
trucks 

ioAbeJ&I 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Air- 


es 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


0 chers 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


ft. 


During the past (period), 
cdtiversat ioti? 


did the noise from (source), interfere with ordinary 


Yes ........ 

No ......... 

0 f f ice . . . . . 

★ If YES, ask 
s . And how 


Cars or 

trucks 

££isOxi 

I* 

Motbf- 
cycles 
or ,, hot 
rodS"f 

Air- 

planes 

Neigh- 
bors or 

Dogs 

of 

Others 

? Children? 

Cats? 


1* 

1* 

i* 

1* 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

i did this 

make you 

feel? 

(Use Degree S 

cale) 


Cars or 

Motor- 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dbg* 

Others 

trucks 

gditig Ml 

or "hot 
rods 1 '? 

Air- bors or 

planes? Children? 

of 

Cat 9 ? 



Extremely . . 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office . . . 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

v 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

v 


9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
X 


9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 
3 
2 
l 
0 
X 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

b 

x 


EiV#* ** ""'. • JJ 

XI. T. During th. pare (purled), did th« nolM tro. (««»), mOu you koop your wlndou. 
shut during the day? Motor- 

Cars or cycles »«!«»*- **>8« Others 

trucks or "hot. Air- hors or or _ 

going by? rods"? Plane a? Children? Cats? _ 

1 * 1 * 1 * 1 * 1 * l * 

l e * 0 0 0 0 0 0 

No ••••' Y Y Y Y Y Y 

Office Y x 

*u! Y And how bothered or annoyed did this make you feel? (Use Degree Scale) 


Extremely 


Not at all . . . . 

Don ' t know 

Office 

V. During the past (period) 
shut at night? 


Yes . . 
No ... 
0 f f ice 


Motor - 


Cars or 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

trucks 

or "hot 

Air- 

bors or 

or 

Rpln&, kLl 

rods"? 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

did the noise from 
Motor- 

(source) make you keep your 

Cars or 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

trucks 

or "hot 

Air- 

bors or 

or 

goinjg_bxl 

rods"? 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 

windows 


Others 


1* 

0 

Y 


*¥. ^ And hw "bothered or annoyed did this make you feel? (Use Degree Scale) 

Motor- 

Cars or cycles Neigh- Dogs 

trucks or "hot Air- bors or or 

going by? rods"? planes? Children? Cats? 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office ... 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
X 
Y 


w « 


n X During the pest (period), did the nolee from (source) Interfere with yo«r 
ectlvltlee out-of-doors eround here? 

Motor- 


Yes 

Np . e . ■ 

Office 


Extremely 


Not at ell 


Office 


Cars or 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

trucks 

or I'hot 

Air- 

bars or 

or 


rods-? 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

......... i* 

i* 

1* 

If 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

. Y 

Y 

make you 
Motor- 

Y 

1 9 

Y 

/lloo Do o-rPifJ ' 

X 

7<:a ie) 

jo the red or annoyed did this 

ree jl : 


Cars or 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

truckg 

or "hot 

Air- 

hors or 

or 

SEimJxl 

rods' ! ? 

planes 

? Children? 

Cats? 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

L 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Others 


1* 

Q 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

V 

Y 


Z, N m, in general 
from (item) dis 


taping everything into consideration, 
turb , bother or annoy 


how much does the noise 


Extremely 


Not at fill 
Don't know 
Office . . , 


Cars or 
tmekf 

9 

8 

7 

6 

§ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Q 

X 

Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods 


v? 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5. 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Air r 
planes ? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 ■ 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Others 


9 

8 


fs. vo tn ro n O X 



On 'the whole, would you eoy that you have keen .ore bothered or leaa bothered by 
(item) this past (period) compared to other year#? 


Cars or 
trucks 

Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 

Air- 

planes? 

Neigh- 
bors or 

Dogs 

or 

Others 


Children? 

Cats? 






More bothered 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

t Ann hntKoroH . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Mat.i f n oro A .... 

..... 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

V 

Tirtrt * k 1/ r\ mj . . _ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Office 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


A Now , taking everything Into consideration, which on. noise that you hear around 
here bothers you the most? The second most? 


Most 


2nd Most 


Cars or trucks 1 

Motorcycles 2 

Airplanes • 5 

Neighbors or children .. 4 

Dogs or cats • 5 

Others 6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


B. 


What about the future, do you think the amount 
more, a little more, about the same, a little 


of noise around here 
less or much less? 


will be much 


Much more . 
Little more 

Same 

Little less 
Much less . 
Don't know 
Office .... 


16 , 


13A. During the week, Monday through Friday, are you usually home from around 
the morning to seven at night? 


en In 


Yes 


1* 


NO (Skip to Q.14A) ? 


*| L ~ Y Do'.nv ' oT Th e noise. «•« been t.lktng .bout bother or annoy you during the 
dav from around seven In the morning to seven at night. 


Yes 




No (Skip to Q, i.4A) 2 


**If YES , ask 


^ that? (Circle ail that apply) 

(How about ears or trucks? How about airplanes.) 


* ** xf "C" is circled, ask "D" 
dT And taking everything ini 
(source) during the day? 


Extreme ly 


Not at all 
Don't know 
0 f f ice , , . . 


Cars or 

Motor- 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 

trucks 

or n hot 

Air- 

bors or 

or 

going; tel 

rods’- ? 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

l*irk 

i*** 


1*** 


o considers 

tion, how 

annoyed 

are you by 

noise : 

Cars or 

Motor- 

cycles 


Neighs 

Dogs 

trucks 

or "hot 

Air- 

hors or 

or 


rods"? 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Q 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

■6 

6 

b 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Others 




Others 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


?< 
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V 


n 


14A. Are you usually home during the day on weekends? 


Yes 1* 

No (Skip to 15A) ........ 2 


* If YES, ask "B" 

B. Do any of the noises we've been talking about bother or annoy you during the 
day on weekends? 


Yes 1** 

No (Skip to 15A) 2 


** If YES, aak "C " 

C. What noises do that? (Circle all that apply) 

(How about cars or trucks? How about airplanes?) 

Dogs Others 

or 

Cats? 


1 *** 1 *** 1 *** 1 *** 1 *** 1 *** 


Cars or 
trucks 

S °* n.& iff-i 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods"? 


Air- 

planes? 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 


** *If "c 11 is circled, ask "D" 

D. And, in' general, and taking everything into consideration, how annoyed are you 
by the noise from (source) during the day on weekends? 


Cars or 
trucks 
g oin g > v? 


Motor- 
cycles Neigh- Dors Other 

or "hot Air- bors or or 

rods 11 ? plane 8 ? Children ? Cars? 


Extreme lv 


Not at all 
Don ' t know 

Office . . . 





15A. During the week, Monday through Friday, are you uaually home in the evenings from 
around 7:00 PM to 10:00 PM? 


Yes 1* 

No (Skip to Q.16A),..,., 2 


*If YES. ask "B" . , . 

T. Do anyTTthe noises we’ve been talking about bother or annoy you during 

evenings from around 7:00 PM to 10:00 PM? 


the 


Yes , 1** 

No (Skip to Q,16A) . . , . . . 2 


** If YES, ask ”0" 

c .' What noises do that? (Circle all that apply) 

(How about cars or trucks? How about airplanes?) 


Cars or 
trucks 

Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 

Air* 

Neigh- 
bors or 

Dogs 

or 

0 thers 

rods" ? 

planes ? 

Children? 

Cats ? 







l*irk 

1 *** 

f* 



***If ! 'C" i s circled, ask "D" 

everything into consideration, how annoyed are you 
bv the noise from (source) during the evening? 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office ... 


Motor- 

Cars or cycles Neigh- >^ogS Si— S. 

trucks or "hot Air- bora or or __ 

going by? rods"? planes? Children? Cats? _____ 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Q 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

l 

0 

X 

Y 
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16A. Are you usually home during the evening on weekends? 


Yes 1* 

No (Skip to 17A) .. 2 


* 1 £ YES, ask "B" 

B. Do any of the noises we’ve 
evening on weekends? 


been talking about bother or annoy you during the 


Yes 1** 

No (Skip to 17A) 


** If YES, ask "C" 

C. What noises do that? (Circle all that apply) 

(How about cars or trucks? How about airplanes?) 



Motor- 


Cars or 

cycles 


trucks 

or "hot 

Air- 

going by? 

rods?" 

planes? 


1*** 



Neigh- Dogs Others 

bors or or 

Children? Cats? 

1*** 1*** i*** 


***If "c" is circled, ask "D" 

H. And, in general, and taking everything into consideration, 
by the noise from (source) during the evening. 


how annoyed are you 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don' t know 
O f flee . , . 


Cars or 
trucks 

goin&J?xl 


Motor- 

cycles 

or "hot Air- 
rods?^ planes? 


Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 


Dogs Others 
or _____ 

Cats.' 
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During the week, Monday through Friday, are you uaually home at night from around 
10:00 PM to 7:00 AM? 

VoS 1* 


Yes 

No (Skip to 18A) 


*If YES ssk "B" u 

3 / ^^ah^'d ft h e noises we’ve been talking about bother or annoy you during the 

night from around 10:00 PM to 7:00 AM? 

Yes ..................... 1** 

No (Skip to 18A) ........ 2 


r *If Y ES , ask "C" , , i. , \ 

C . What noises do that? (Circle all that apply) 

(How about cars or trucks? How about airplanes?) 


Motor- 

Cars or cycles Neigh- Dogs Othejrs 

trucks or "hot Air- bors or or ______ 

going by? rods?" planes ? Children? Cats? 




I'M** 


\irkk 


I'firtr* 

"D" 







nd taking 

everything 

into con 

sidera ti 

on, how annoyed are 

you 

(source) 

during the 

night? 







Motor- 




Other® 


Cars or 

cycles 


Neigh- 

Dogs 


trucks 

or "hot 

Air- 

bors or 

or 



going by? 

rods?" 

planes? 

Children? 

Cats? 

— — 


xt reme iv 


Not at all 
Don 1 t know 
Office ... 



Are you usually home during the night on weekends? 


Yes 

No (Skip to 19A) 


1* 


* lf YES, aak "B, 1 ! ■ ■ 

B. Do any of the noises we've been talking 

night on weekends? 


about bother 


or annoy you during the 


Yes 

No (Skip to 19A) 




**If Y ES, ask "C"_ 

• (f] What noises do that? (Circle all that apply) 

(How about cars or trucks? How about airplanes.) 


Motor- 
Cars or cycles 

trucks or ’’hot 

going by?. rodllL 


Neigh- Dogs Others 

Air- bors or or 

planes 7 Children? Cats? . 


\ Irkrk 


lick* 


l krkir 1 *** 


l kkk X 


***if "C u Js cir cled, ask M D M 

5” *And7' in" general, and taking everything into 
bv the noise from (source) during the night 


consideration. 


how annoyed arc you 


Extremely 


Not at all 
Don't know 
0 f f ice . . . 


Motor- 
Cars or cycles 

trucks or "hot 

going by? rods" ? 


Ail - 
planes ? 


Neigh- Dogs Others 

hors or or 

Children? Ca t s ? „ 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

8 

T 

/ 

6 

3 

4 
3 
2 
i 
0 
X 

V 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


9 

a 

7 

6 

3 

4 
3 

f\ 

L 

1 

0 

'! 

Y 


9 

8 

7 

6 


3 

2 

1 

r\ 

X 

Y 



Do you 


feel that noise is harmful in any way to your health and well being? 


Yes 

No ......... 

Don't know . 
0 f f lee * . . . • 


s « e » * « • » 

0 9*4 0 4 4 * 


l* 

0 


» * « * » 


.. X 
.. V 


*11 VHS. "gL 

A. In wh&t ways 1$ noise harmruii 


B. what kind, of noise around here do you feel are harmful? (Hou about oars or 
trucks? How about airplanes?) 


Cars or 
trucks 


Motor- 


or "hot Alr- 
going by? rods?" bid net 


Neigh- DogS Others 

bora or or 

Children? Cats? .... ^ 


Yds (mentioned spontaneously) 

Yes (prompted) * * * 

NO » never hear » » • 

0 f fled . a , . , . , • a - - - - 


1* 

2 * 

0 

Y 


1* 

2 * 

0 

Y 


1* 

2 * 

0 

Y 


1* 

2 * 

0 

Y 


1* 

2 * 

0 

Y 


1* 

2 * 

d 

Y 


or each YES , « 8k "C^. an d, 

' Anri how ha — '" 1 k 


st e Eb £3 1 t* H 


Motor- 
Cars or cycles 
trucks or "Hot Air- 
going by? rods ? " planes? 


Neigh- dogs Others 

bora or or 

Children? Cate? 


Extremely harmful ..... ...... 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office ... 


9 9 9 

8 8 8 

7 7 . 7 

6 6 6 

5 5 5 

4 4 4 

3 3 3 

2 2 

1 I .V 

o 0 0 

X X X 

Y Y Y 


9 9 9 

8 8 8 

7 7 1 

6 8 6 

5 5 5 

4 4 4 

3 3 3 

2 2 2 

1 1 1 

0 0 o 

X X X 

Y Y Y 
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19D. 


Does (source) affect you in the following ways? 


Cars or 
trucks 
going by? 

1. Give you headaches? 


Yes . . 1 

No .... 0 

Don't know . ... . X 

Office Y 


2. Hake you feel tired? 

Yes 1 

No 0 

Don ' t know .... X 

Office Y 


3. Hake you feel nervous? 

Yes 1 

No 0 

Don ' t know .... X 

Office Y 


4. Make you feel irritable? 

Yes 1 

No 0 

Don ' t know .... X 

Office Y 


5. Cause hearing loss or 
difficulties? 

Yes 1 

No 0 

Don't know .... X 

Office Y 


6. Make other health problems 
worse? 


Yes 1 

No ............ 0 

Don't know .... X 

Office ........ Y 


Motor- 
cycles 
or "hot 
rods?" 

Air- 

planes? 

Neigh- 
bors or 
Children? 

Dogs 

or 

Cats? 

Others 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

0 

0 

i! 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

V 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

", 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


1 1 1 1 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

X X X x X 

Y Y Y Y Y 
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ASK EVERYBODY 

When yon see or hear airplanes fly by, how often do you feel they are flying 
low for the safety of the residents around here? (Use Frequency Seale) 

Extreme ly • * 


Not at all 
Don * t know 

Office . . . , 


, ml hot, often <«c « feel there 1, some danger that they might cr.ah nearbvl 


Extremelv 


Not at all 
Don * t know 


★/ASK ONLY 


( IF NOISE FpnM &TRPTANES IS NOT HEAR’3 Q.ll/ 


nd lid the airplanes this past period ever star 


tie or fritter you? -.<}}&& Degree 


Extreme 1 ’ 


Not at all 
Don't know 
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ASK 0. 23-29 ONLY IP AIRCRAFT NOISE IS HEARD (Q,U)_ 

23. If you wanted to do something about the airplane noise , do you happen to know whom 
to call or where to go to complain? 

Yes .' 1* 

No 0 

Don ' t know ..... X 
Office ... V 

* If YES, ask "A" 

A. V.'hom would vou call or where would you go? 


24A. Did you or anyone in the family ever feel like doing something about reducing 
the airplane noise? For example, did you ever feel like: 

t in i * 



A 



B 


Yes 

No 

Office 

Yes 

No 

Office 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

Q** 

Y 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

0** 

Y 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

0** 

Y 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

0** 

Y 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

0** 

Y 

1 

0 

Y 

1* 

0** 

Y 

1 

0 

y 

1* 

0** 

Y 


ASK ALL ITEMS IN "A" BEFORE ASKING PART "B 


1. Discussing it with a friend 
or neighbor? 

2. Writing or telephone an 
official about it? 

3. Visiting an official? 

4. Signing a petition? 
f, . Getting in touch with a local 

neighborhood organization 

6. Helping to set up a committee 
to do something? 

7. Doing something else? What? 

ASK "B" AFTER FINISHING P ART "A". AND CIRCLE ’’YES" OR lr N0" CODES ABOVE TOR E _ACH__0F 
THE SIX ITEMS 

B. Did you or anyone in your family ever actually do any of these things. 

(Which?) 

★ If YES to anv part "B". ask "C" 

C. Did it do any good in helping to improve the situation? 

Yes 1 

No 0 

Don't know X 

Office ......... Y 

**Tf NO to all parts "B". ask "D" _ . . 

If vou or" your family didany of these things, do you think it would do any 

Rood In improving the situation? 


Yes 1 

No ... . * 0 

Don 1 1 know X 

0 f f ice use ..... Y 



(You may h.v« portly , round here eh , t ... trying to Improv. 


Have you heard of any group or 
the noise situation? 


Yes • > • • » • 
No ....... 

Don't know 
Office 


• * * * ? * * • 




1* 

0 

X 

Y 


*X U i J y o u K CT their efforts hove h.lpod to Improve the situation? 


Yes 
No 

Don ' t know x 

Office Y 


. ♦ 4 * * » * M » * * * * ♦ * ^ * 

« • * 9 


It a Ideal .roup (vas organised and they) ..had yoyo Join ‘^^ampelgn^dy 

something about the situation, by (insert . which vou would or would not 

do this? Dee Degree Scale to indicate the extent to. wmcn >uu w 

(call or write), How about (next item)? 


Extremely .... 


Not at all 
Don't know 
0 f flee , . . . 


Calling or 
writing an 
official 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Attending 
a Meeting 
or Rally 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


Visiting 

an 

Official 

9 

8 

7 

fe 


1 

0 

X 

Y 


Signing 

a 

petition 

9 

8 

7 

6 

3 

4 . 
3 

. 2 
1 
0 
X 
Y 


Helping 
set up 
the__grou£ 

9 

8 

7 

6 

■ 5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


No» using the Degree Scale again, »h.t do you think the chances are that such 0 
groip^ «*a*4 1" improving the situation? Us, Degree Scale. 


Extreme ly 


Not at all 
Don't know 
Office 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

X 

Y 


• ♦ • 


ASK EVERYBODY 


Would you say any of these people are in a position to do anything about the aircraft noise (around here)? 
*Ask each it em in ,; A n before asking **B M for each YES in ,, A >, t (Hand Card 3 to Respondent) 

Ho v much do you feel (item) are doing to reduce the noise? (Use Degree Scale) 

(Even though you feel that you may not have exact knowledge about what the are doing, just tell us 

from what you have heard or read or believe about how much they are doing to reduce the noise.) 



A. 

Can 

Do 


*B. Doing 













Ye_s 

No 

Office 

Extreme 







Hone 

DK 

Office 

i • 

The people who run the 
airlines . . 

i* 

0 

Y 

9 o 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

54 

4 5 

3 6 

h 

! 8 

°9 

X 

Y 

2. 

The airport officials ...... 

i* 

0 

Y 

V 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

\ 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

1 8. 

O9 

X 

Y 

3 . 

Other local gov’t, officials 

i* 

0 

Y 

9 o 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

5 4 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

is 

O9 

X 

Y 

4 . 

Other state gov f t. officials 

1* 

0 

Y 

9 0 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

54 

4 5 

3 6 

2 6 

is 

°9 

X 

Y 

5 .. 

Other federal gov't, 
officials 

1* 

0 

Y 

9 0 

8 1 

7 2 

*3 

5 4 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

00 

H 

°9 

X 

Y 

h . 

The pilots 

1* 

0 

Y 

9 0 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

5 4 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

i 8 

°9 

X 

Y 

7 . 

The designers and makers of 
airplanes . 

1* 

0 

Y 

9 0 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

5 4 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

is 

°9 

X 

Y 

8 . 

The community leaders 

1* 

0 

Y 

9 0 

8 1 

7 2 

63 

54 

4 5 

3 6 

2 7 

i8 

0 9 

X 

Y 



* 28. 

* 

294. Haw important do you feel commercial airplane? are to the national weUaye? (Use 
Degree Scale) 

B # Hew important dp you feel they are to thi§ cpint^nity? 

C. And how important do ypu feel commercial e|rpUne? are to your own family and 
friend?? 


A, National 
b. (iptnnninity 

C. Family & friends 

ASK EVERYBODY 


Extreme 
9 8 

9 8 

9 8 


7 

7 

7 


6 

6 

6 


5 4 

5 4 

i 4 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 


None DK Office 

0 > Y 

0 X Y 

0 X Y 


IP , Hayp vop pyer flown in an aifslane? 



l* 


¥ES » asR ! 'A'‘ 

ff ” ^^alf^fpjETown within the last twelve month?? 


Yes . . 




. ...j P** 

..... Y 


** If NO, ask -’B” 

B. When did vpp last fly in ap airplane? 

1 year .? vpd.er 2 years , . f . 2 

2 ye?r? r updtr ' . 5 . year? f!t 3 

| years g? more . , t 4 
Don ? | know » , , . ... X 

• Office * 

31. Do you or .anyone in your family happen tQ WOtit ft the airport , or for a company 
doing busine?? with .the aircraft ip-dp® t FY 

Work at airport ........... 1 

For company doing 

business there .......... 2 

Nei ther 


32. Now, here's a different kind of question. I have a Hat of noises which soaetines 
annoy people. Do these ever annoy you when you hear them? (£«*<L2iiLD First: 


Annoy 

Yes No 


Never 

Hear Office 


A. The noise of a lawn mower ........ 

B . A dripping faucet 

C. A dog barking continuously 

D. The sound of a knife scraping on a 

plate 

E. Somebody whistling out of tune ... 

F. Chalk scraping a blackboard 

G. A pneumatic drill or air hammer .. 

H. A banging door 

I. Musical instruments in practice .. 

J. Typewriters 
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"H. Would you say you were more sensitive or less sensitive than most people are to 
noise? 


More sensitive 1 

Less sensitive 2 

Same 3 

Don't know X 

Office Y 


Now, what is the highest grade of school you've completed 


Completed 0-4 years of grade school .... 1 

5-6 years of grace school 2 

7-8 years of grade school . ... 3 

1-3 years of high school . 4 

4 years of high school ....... 3 

1-3 years of college 6 

4 or more years of college . . . 7 

Don f t know , , * X 

Office . . ♦ . . Y 


35. Do vou own or rent this house (apartment)? 


Own ...... 

Rent ..... 

Don 1 1 know 
Office . . . 





30 


36 (HAND RESPONDENT CARD 4) Now, for statistical purposes, w@ need to know something 

abouT*fstnl ly Tncomea. Would you Just tell wb which of the following eigiK categories 
comes closest to the amount all members of your family earned sll together last year? 
I mean, how much did they get all together from all sources before taxes and other 
deductions? ( Read categories ) 


A. Less than $6,000 1 

B. $6 ,000 but less than $8,000 .... 2 

C. $8,000 but less than $10,000,... 3 

D. $10,000 but less than $15,000. , . 4 

E. $15,000 but less than $20,000... 5 

F. $ 20 , 000 but less than $25,000. . , 6 

G. $25,000 but. less than $30,000... 7 


H, $30,000 and over ............... 8 

Re fused 9 

Don ' t know X 

Office Y 


'% 




37. Do you have any reason to believe that your hearing is not as good as the average 

(hearing) ? 

Yes 
No 



* If YES, ask ”A" 
A. Why is that? 


38 . ( Casually ) By the way, 
Interview? 


had you heard anything about this survey before this 

Yes 

No ............. • ** 

0 f fice .............. 


1 * 

0 

Y 


* If YES, ask "A" ■ „ . _ 

A. What have you heard? (Who was doing the survey? For what purpose?) 


39. Now, in case the office finds I*ve left Something out, will you please give me your 
name and telephone number? (Enter on first pagd) — _____ — . — — ~ — — — — • 


Is there anything else you’d like to tell me that I haven’t already asked you? 


Well, I guess that's it. Thanks for all your help. 


Signature of Interviewer 



BLOCK ASgjgMBT LIST 


CO-1 


InUrvlratr 





gp»cUl Instructions? 


8BC0&P B180LH OF KfBBT AFWOjCB : Cm the following notations in the "biulta" coluun to Indicate the outcoM of — eh 

approach to a dwelling unit: 

-visited Tterainated Via its 

8 - Skipped SO- Breakoff ^ 

TUB- Eligible person temporarily not home Ref- Firs refusal C - Completed Interview 

HH " So one at hope HI - Mot Eligible (language, 0 - Other (Use coaments section) 

TR “ Temporary refusal, call back too ill, etc.) V - Vacant 

BP - Business address 


DESCRIPTION OF DUELLING UNIT 

APPROACH 1 “] 

1 APPROACH 2 j 

1 APPROACH 3 1 

COHHENTS 

Give street and house number 
Identify apts. by mssber or location 
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♦♦CONTINUE OVER** **CONTINUE OVER** 























